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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompan ied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of new and fashionable toilettes for the com- 
ing season, including also a superb Double-page plate of Spring 
Gowns and Wrappings, Capes, Coats, Jackets, etc. 


THE FOREFATHERS’ TABLE. 
\ 7 HEN we think of our early colonial grandfathers, a 
few grandfathers removed, we are apt to take it for 

granted that they liad very hard commons, and that their 
usual fare was hardly more than prison fare. In the first 
half-decade of their experience, where they were along the 
coast, they had, it is to be confessed, the very simplest food. 
The Pilgrim fathers, for instance, who were three years after 
landing without butter or milk, a cow not having reached 
the colony until after the expiration of that time, are deserv- 
ing of our pity in relation to their diet just then, still more 
so when we call to mind that first winter with hardly enough 
even of corn to eat. But it took them a very little while to 
change all that; they were of. the English race, raised on 
beef and ale, and such stout food, and it was as necessary to 
them as air. They had not been ten years in the colony be- 
fore they were enjoying the fruits of their labors, and had 
apples, damson plums, quinces, cherries, artichokes, barber 
ries, and in some favored spots peaches, nectarines, and 
grapes, and from that time onward they seem to have had 
all that’s nice 

Even before that time they were not restricted to the 
most meagre diet, as they nearly always could find fish and 
clams, and their muskets were useful in the nearer and 
thinner woods and along the shure, and their snares caught 
many a little wild animal prowling round the stores of the 
settlement; the good-wives knew how to make most ap- 
petizing dishes from the rabbit and squirrel, and there was 
always the deer meat, the wild pigeon, the wild turkey, and 
the partridge to fall back on. They were very soon im 
porting and exporting; and pigs and sheep and goats had 
come to help them out, so that within fifty years mutton 
sold for twopence a pound, pigeons for threepence a dozen, 
aud a green goose for tenpence. They had oysters, too; 
salmon Was so common as to be out of all esteem; they had 
their own wild berries, and they imported oranges and 
lemons and pineapples and nuts and chocolate. They had 
been here only ten years when they had learned how to 
make beer, and sell it a pint a ha’penny. They had, of 
course, salt fish; and as a royal ordinance, designed to in 
crease the revenues of the fisheries, had obliged the eating 
of fish once a week, they ate it; but they ate it on Saturday 
because Catholics ate fish ou Friday, and they made of ita 
dish which some of their descendants to-day think fit for the 
gods. They imported Canary wine and distilled spirits, 
made cherry-brandy aud cider, and by the close of the first 
half-century imported molasses, and also made rum. 

Meanwhile the wives made all sorts of jams, marmalades, 
sweet and bitter essences, and so far as puntry and store-room 
were concerned it was Little England. People with rounds 
of beef and venison, with flitches of bacon, with fish and fowl 
of all sorts, with strong meats aud strong drinks, and various 
grains and roots, and pure water, were not to be pitied so far 
as their table was-concerned, and after the first half-dozen 
years much of this good fare was a constant thing. Things 
improved, too, as the years passed; and it was got till afier 
the Revolution that poverty, and not the necéssities of a 
newly settled country, reduced the diet to those narrow pro- 
portions which have given the general idea that the early 
colonists’ only luxury was pork aud beans, and that they 
lived, as Sir Boyle Roche once said of others, *‘ like the birds 
of the air, from hand to mouth.” 


A REAL WILD GARDEN. 
F those who have a garden"should give up a corner of it 
to the wild flowers that they can find usually within a 
short distance, they would prepare for themselves a great 
pleasure, especially if they are not strong enough to make 
2 practice of tramping far afield. There is a frail innocence 
about the delicate texture of the wild flower that is want- 
ing in many of the cultivated flowers, exquisite as they may 
be: and this gives the little wild corner a character as differ- 
eut from that of the rest of the garden as Ellen of the Lake 
would differ from girls in French gowns 
With many people all flowers have a measure of sacred- 
ness, I; seems, although without reason, as if they came 
more directly from the fashioning hand of God than any 
other thing we have; at any rate, as if we could find more 
readily the thought of God in them, the adaptation of means 
to end. the intense love and lavish use of beauty; and to 
most of these individuals the wild flower has an added sa- 
credness, possibly because the human hand is so apparent 
in aiding the production of garden and hot-house plants, 
while the wild flower springs of itself alone in the wood or 
field or under the shelter of a rock, as if it were the imme- 
diate outcome of a divine thought. And if they do not feel 
quite this, yet the bloom has an infantile helplessness, com- 
ing by itself, unprotected, out iuto the light, that touches 
some fibre of the heart. 
Jt is true that, brought nearer, one may miss much of 
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the charm that belongs also to their haunts—the thin skirts 
of the wood, where the buds are yet callow; the high lovely 
pasture, with its boundless sky; the swamps, with their rich 
green, their standing pools with the sparkle in their fire- 
topaz depths; the first lonely wandering bees; the flash of 
the bluebird’s wing—but one need not be deprived of these 
things, as one may still, if one will, go out into wood and 
field and marsh for the sake of wood and field and marsh 
alone. And since we have already peopled the open with 
so many flowers that rau over the borders of our great- 
grandmothers’ gardens to see what the forest was like, why 
may we vot replace these old-country darlings of the par- 
terre with the natives of the wouds? To cite no more, is 
not the broom that in various places covers the hill-sides 
here the offspring of a flower the earlier settlers brought 
out? Is not the lady’s-slipper a runaway? Is not the bar- 
berry-bush, with its yellow tassels in the spring, its glowing 
coral in autumn, still another? 

If ove who has a garden, living in the country, or living 
in the city not too far away, will go out early in March, and 
bring home the sod that will be found on the warm side of 
a rock in many a woody pasture with its dark red last year’s 
leaves, the exquisitely dainty hepatica will unfold its pale 
purple velvet, its golden heart, a little later beneath one’s 
eyes. One need not be so early about bringing home the 
sod that has the blue violet in it, but one must be on hand 
quite as early to bring home the evergreen ground-laurel 
out of the deep pine woods; and then with deep cutting of 
the earth, and the least disturbance possible, and give it rich 
forest soil, and moisture and shadow, to be rewarded by the 
pink clusters that seem like darling babies, with suggestion 
of softest christening blankets still about them, and as full 
of unspeakably delicious fragrance as the sky is full of 
light. Later one may bring a sweetbrier from the pasture, 
getting all ove can of the long strong root, knowing one 
will enjoy for a lifetime the spicy sweetness of its leaf; and 
one may bring home basketfuls of earth from which the 
anemone will one chill bright day appear, shaking its rosy 
bells till they open into white stars; or the bloodroot, when 
it is warmer, will make snow seem less snowy; and beside 
the rocky banks one will find the harebell, with its heart- 
shaped leaves at base, and its feathery green hair waving 
along its stem. But unless one has a really wet spot in the 
garden it will be of no use to transplant the white azalea- 
bush, or to bring home the quaint arums, or the earth from 
the place where last summer you saw the cardinal-flower 
take the sun in a blood-red glory, or the pathetic blind gen- 
tian, shut away from the light as closely as the heavenly 
blue-fringed eye of its sister is open. 


MISS VAN AUKEN’S ENGLISH FRIEND. 


" De these days 

fill you full of 
a wild melancholy?” 
said Miss Wallace to 
me—the youngest Miss 
Wallace, with the ama- 


AMeiMouler fon Iovllon 
teur proclivities in art. 


We were standing by 
Lasers the window, facing 
“ each other, though her 
eyes were on the pave- 
ment as she spoke. I felt she saw nothing there, however, 
but the endless procession of her discontents, which she was 
reviewing not so much for my benefit, perhaps, as her own. 
‘| hate these days,” she continued. ‘ Everything in them, 
from housekeeping to the ice on the rivers, suggests a general 
breaking up. Your lecturers bid you good-by with tears. 
Your teachers tell you they expect great things of you. 
Your Browning readings are done. Even with all those 
benefits and evenings given this week for societies and as- 
sociations, you could not escape a tired, last-of the-season 
atmosphere in them. The old order is changing. People 
have gone or are all going away, some to Florida, some to 
England, some to Aix. You suddenly begin to question 
yourself why you too have no plans. You know that just 
as were you a flower you would be a failure had you no seed 
when the summer was done, so there must be something all 
wrong with you if in the spring-time you alone have no 
goa Plans belong to the spring as much as the birds do. 
Jo you think it’s all one’s own fault, though?’ she added, 
looking suddenly up at me. ‘‘Do you really believe we 
make our lives and make our bodies, and are really arbiters 
of our destinies, as some people say? And is the hand that 
smites us always our own? If we were arbiters of our des- 
tinies, wouldn't we—” 
knew, of course,to which course of lectures Miss Wal- 
Jace had been going, and I meant to answer her accordingly; 
but just at that moment I saw two people turning in at Mins 
Van Twiller’s door. I don’t know now when or how I es- 
caped Miss Wallace, and I have no recollection of what I 
said. I remember nothing till Babson drew the portiéres 
and announced Miss Van Auken and Mr. Reginald Bulfinch. 
** 1] wonder if that’s the man she’s engaged to,” I heard some 
one say near me. 

Of course I did not join them, but I found a strange fas- 
cination in watching him. He was not the typical English- 
man, perhaps. He was large, squarely and roundly built— 
squarely as to his shoulders, and roundly everywhere else. 
He had a moon face, and a mustache like a pair of arched eye- 
brows turned upside down. His head was slightly bald. 
He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, his standing col- 
lar tightly clutching his throat; his cravat was tucked into 
his vest, and be wore an enormous bunch of violets in the 
lapel of his coat. When he bowed, at a slight angle, his 
Prince Albert coat wrinkled in the back with the movement. 
Before he sat down, which he did with great deliberation, 
he used the tingers and thumbs of both hands (bis elbows at 
right angles) to pull his trousers up from the knees. In 
that way his low shoes and stockings spattered with white 
dots were revealed. When he leaned forward to speak, you 
noticed a peculiar breathing, as if a balloon were being in- 
flated with short gasps. I noticed that he agreed with ev- 
erything that was said, and that he was never astonished. 
If he did not understand, he said, ‘‘ Ah, really!” relapsin 
into silence, his eyes straight ahead of him, while he massed 
his mustache between these single ejaculatory remarks. He 
was a big fellow, and strong; by no means a fop; and yet 
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he seemed concerned but about two things—that his knees 
should work loose in his trousers, and that his cuffs should 
show below his'sleeves. 7 

‘Cun that be the man?” Miss Wallace said. She was at 
my elbow again. ‘‘ Well, marriage is a lottery. I wonder 
why she takes an Englishman, though. I heard some one 
say, the other day, such a clever ss about wives—that in 
India they were slaves; in Holland, helpmeets; in France 
and Spain they were ornaments; in England, half a man’s 
establishment; in America, all of a man’s heart. America, 
he said, was made for Americans, especially wives.” 

I, however, even now, writing here quietly at home, and 
having a the day all over, refuse to believe that that 
is the man Miss Van Auken bas chosen. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PANGS OF PUBLICITY. 


I one of our best illustrated journals there appeared late- 
S ly three detached paragraphs, each severely reproviug a 
list of fashionables, whose names were given, for alleged os- 
tentation in keeping their names in the newspapers. The 
same charge is often made against authors, artists, and act- 
ors. With the exception of actors, who live in a world of 
their own, I suspect these charges to be very unjust. The 
objection to fashionable life, in particular, is not that it 
makes its votaries care too much for the opihion of the gen- 
eral public, but too little. To say that ple give superb 
entertainments simply that they may be duly paraded in the 
Daily Tattler is like saying that fine ladies dress for the ball- 
room in order to be admired by the staring idlers who gather 
round their carriages at the door. The ladies dress for those 
whom they meet within. Their diamonds are to be com- 
pared with other diamonds; but the mob at the door is as 
the dust beneath their feet. The ‘“ Four Hundred” adorn 
themselves and their houses for one another, not for those 
who buy the penny paper. Those who know themselves to 
be in an established position do not care, probably, for news- 
paper notoriety. It is the unestablished who hunger and 
thirst for it. A young woman who conducted the society 
columns of a widely circulated newspaper once told me that 
she had two obstacles to encounter—the indifference of suc- 
cessful people for such fame as she could give, and the per- 
petual thirst for it among the unsuccessful. She had con- 
stantly to extract items hem those at the head of society 
and to suppress those volunteered by those who only longed 
to be at the head. The last-named struggle was the worst of 
the two; but both, she said, caused much perplexity. 

It is not probable that those highest in the fashionable 
world care much about the recurrence of their names in the 
daily papers. Perhaps it would: be better if they did, for it 
wouk ney a broader sympathy. In most cases they live 
in a sort of freemasonry of their own. Their works and 
ways are known to the elect, and what difference does it 
make whether the rest of the world knows them? On the 
other hand, the non-elect may punt for the knowledge, partly 
from admiration, partly fromenvy. There is nothing in the 
recent Chicago story of the Clig’-Dwellers so good, | think, 
as the young woman of low estate who feeds herself on gos- 
sip about the social magnates whom she has never even 
seen, and constantly labors to elevate herself into their cir 
cle. It is the desire for this knowledge, and not the desire 
for self-exhibition, which keeps certain names perpetually in 
the newspapers. No doubt it sometimes happens that people 
very succes-ful, aud in many ways very admirable, may still 
retain in maturer years this curious love of self-advertising, 
as was the case, for instance, with a most public-spirited 
mau who has lately died lamented. But this is rare. Peo- 
ple usually seek notoriety only while they are seeking suc 
cess,and perhaps again when success is waning, as in the case 
of that celebrated English beauty who knew that her charms 
had faded when the chimney-sweeps no longer turned to 
look at her. But during the period of success itself, when 
admiration comes as a matter of course, a puff more or less 
in an evening paper is of inconceivably small importance. 
It is so in other spheres of life. It is the rising author who 
is the best patron of the newspaper-cutting bureaus ; after 
he has risen be encounters his name in print far oftener than 
he enjoys. Even among actors, who live more than any 
others on immediate applause, it is not probable that Irving 
or Booth ever cut out from the newspapers all notices of 
his acting and pasted them in scrap-books, like Miss Hen- 
rietia Petowker in Nicholas Nickleby. 

Whence, then, comes the concentration of gossip on social 
leaders? Partly from the curiosity of those who envy them, 
aml partly from the dire necessities of editors and reporters. 
It is not possible for a good-natured person to resist the 
perpetual appeal of those who have their living to make by 
* personals.” ‘‘ Do you know what an item means to me?” 
sail a young girl from a newspaper office to a charming 
woman of my acquaintance. ‘'It means bread!” Accord- 
ingly card-baskets must be searched, nvetes of invitation re- 
corded, guests enumerated and written down, even birthday 
letters demanded; anything for an item. Then, next day, 
comes a prolonged sketch, ‘‘In Mrs. Blank'’s boudoir,” and 
all Mrs. Blank’s neighbors say, ** What vulgur self-advertis- 
ing!” while she groans at the consequences of her own good- 
nature. It is charitable to suppose that those still greater 
vulgarities which we see in English newspapers, the pub- 
lication of long lists of wedding presents, including even 
— of money, may have some similar cxplination. 

‘erhaps there also they are extorted by some one to whom 
an item means bread. Possibly “ the smart set” in London 
is not really more vulgar than our own, but, like that, allows 
itself to be misrepresented. 

The worst side of it all is that absence of privacy which 
comes with prominence, no matter how innocently that prom- 
inence may be gained. It invelves also constant statements 
in which truth, in the sense of accuracy, forms no element 
whatever. Every editor or reporter is indignant on being 
charged with want of enterprise, but he will rarely be dis- 
turbed in the least at any charge of inaccuracy, because he 
does not expect to be accurate, or greatly care if he is not. 
If he bas utterly misstated the affairs of your cousin-in-law 
or a. his only amends is to give him or 
her another paragraph by way of correction—a paragraph 
which nobody will read, or which will itself contain some 
new error. In a vast readipg community like ours an im- 
pression once created soon becomes unulternble, like the 
conviction, derived from a Crayon portrait, that one of a 
celebrated poet's daughters had but one arm—an opinion 
which is held as an article of faith over a large part of the 
United States, and which still brings letiers of sympathy and 
solicitude to the family. I lately received a letter from a 
stranger calling attention to the fact that in a certain por- 
trait of the late Mr. Lowell he has a glove on his left hand, 
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and none on his right, and wishing to know whether any- 
thing was the matter with his left hand. Ere this it is 
probably in a newspaper, and may soon be spread as widel 
and be as unconquerable as the tradition of the armless girl. 
The celeb French critic Ferdinand Bruvetiére, on 
taking his seat recently in the French Academy, said that 
modern journalism could tell you a great deal about the 
furniture of a writer's apartments, but very little about his 
works; and pointed out that the modern reporter extracted 
information from his victims, and then ed much infor- 
mation out of his own head. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘is what is 
called being very well informed.” It is said that fame lies in 
having one’s name misspelt in the gazette. One of the old- 
est and most honored men in my native city reached his 
ninety -second birthday there recently ; he is in the full 
ion of his faculties, and is the author of various books, 
neluding a most laborious history of the city. His birth- 
day was recognized in the newspapers as an occasion worthy 
to be commemorated, and he appeared there under the 
name of Page instead of a Buch is the irony of fate. 
Ninety-two years of honorable life had not sufficed to teach 
the public what his name was. As the indignant Humpty 
Dumpty remarks in Alice through the Looking-glass, ‘‘ that’s 
what you call a history of England, that is”—or, in the 
present case, of America. ren oe 


GOOD TEMPER AT A DISCOUNT. 


T would almost seem as if in some homes a premium were 
set upon ill-temper, so rigorously do the fretful and the 
perverse members of the family rule the house. The greatest 
ins are taken, for example, not to annoy brother John, 
use, unfortunately, he om a querulous and fault-finding 
disposition, which he indulges, unchecked by a fear lest he 
shall trample on the feelings of the rest. Whatever else one 
may or may not do, he or she must be careful to avoid the 
topics which stir up Aunt Kate or Uncle Reuben, because 
they are, albeit excellent people and the salt of the earth, 
apt to fly off the handle at the slightest provocation. Even 
a fractious child is often weakly considered at the expense 
of his more amiable brothers and sisters; it is so disagreeable 
to have fusses and scenes, and so much pleasanter for every 
one to have peace in the home. In the case of a child this 
is a dreadfully mistaken course to pursue; for the poor little 
goul, who might have been gently helped to control wrong 
impulses and to repress selfish utterances, is simply allowed 
to grow in the direction of evil, and by-and-by will have a 
terrible task in eradicating deplorable faults. 

Good temper should not be at a discount in domestic life. 
Nobody, from the heads of the household to the servants in 
the kitchen or the nursery brood, should be permitted to 
tyrannize over the others, and crossness is the worst form of 
tyranny. It may require firmness to set up a barrier against 
the aggressions of the ill-natured, but it ought to be done, 
and a steady determination never to give way to demands 
or allow claims made by the family despot should be main- 
tained. 

There must always have been a beginning in the history 
of every individual and of every home, a beginning when 
crossuess was but as the plant peeping up from the ground, 
but its weedy growth, once fairly started, is always rapid. 
In married life, especially, beginnings should be watched, 
the too yielding and too amiable wife or husband who for- 
gets justice in the desire to have peace actually fostering 
an arbitrary and unkind temper in the one loved best. 

On a tombstone in a country church-yard there is en- 
graved this legend, *‘ She was so pleasant!” It is a touching 
and beautiful tribute; and when one remembers what that 
pleasautness meant in the home from which the dear one 
slipped away to the angels, it is more to be prized than any 
record of attainments or ambitions. To be pleasant is within 
the reach of us all 

We may not be brilliant or learned, rich or famous, we 
may miss much that we would like to obtain, but we can be 
pleasant, and we can so administer our households that good 
temper shal] not therein be at a discount. 


EN PASSANT. 


“ JN the spring « young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” ‘That may be true of love, but 
when it comes to wherewith we shall be clothed it is a 
matter of far greater importance, and not only in the spring, 
but at the beginning of every season, the fancy of the 
young man, the gentleman entre deur dges, and the. elderly 
one as well, turns not lightly, but with the utmost serious- 
ness, to thoughts of raiment. To dress a little more cor 
rectly than one’s fellows, to lead by a collar, a tie, or the 
curve of a hat brim one’s dearest friend, to note that one’s 
enemy is clad in a last season’s suit, are all points of vital 
interest to the male biped in these end-of-the-century days 
of ours. The fascinating uncertainty of climate in our 
metropolis makes the introduction of spring fashions a mat- 
ter of interest to the medical profession and a snare to 
every one else. Winter, not content with his three or four 
months’ erratic sway, must needs linger yet a little longer, 
forcing his attentions upon coquettish spring, chilling that 
frail lady till she in turn chills us, and we find rheumatism 
lurking in the creases of our new trousers and pneumonia in 
the folds of our light top-coats. The sun gains power apace, 
however, and ere many days we may walk clad in frock- 
coats, with shiny patent-leathers and the things that go 
therewith, in safety, and almost before we have grown ac- 
customed to these the time of the serge, the duck, the fancy 
shirts, and the straw broad-brim will be with us again. 

The changes in men’s fashions for this spring are not ex- 
treme. The colorings are quiet, and with a few exceptions 
the cut simple. The single-breasted sack suit is very popu- 
lar for morning wear. ‘The materials are tweed or cheviot, 
usually in mixed gray or some shade of brown, The trou- 
sers are not so large in the leg, and are cut in very much at 
the ankle. The sleeves of the coat are also cut smaller, and 
fit almost close at the wrist; this produces a neat trim effect 
in the 1830 style of dress. Coat sleeves are now pressed 
with strongly marked creases, like the trousers. The spring 
top-coat is very plain, and of only medium length; the collar 
is of cloth, ool but rarely of velvet. The cut-away coat is 
gaining in favor; it is cut very long, and fits the figure very 
closely; it is frequently made in suiting material, and in the 
fashionable gray, with white waistcoat and black tie, looks 
extremely well. For dressy occasions the frock-coat still 
holds the first place; it is long and very full in the skirts, 
usually of quite rough soft material, and lined throughout 
with silk. The lapels are wide. ; 

The hats are very bell-crowned, with brim considerably 
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wider. One should Serettebiy wear a silk hat with a frock- 
coat; a Derby may be worn with a cut-away, though a silk 
hat looks better. The Derby goes with the sack suit. This 
hat is shown in some very pretty new shapes, and the brown 
ones in particular will be aoe § worn with the gray suits. 
Soft hats are somewhat worn, but it is too early in the sea- 
son for them to be popular. 

Patent-leather shoes hold their place, and will probably 
continue to do so; they have the advantage of being always 
ready. ‘Tan-leather are worn for stormy weather. 
The correct costume of the smart youth on a rainy day is an 
es black or very dark mackintosh, tan shoes with 
enormously thick soles, and a rather wide-brim brown Derby. 

There is nothing new in evening clothes ; the severest sim- 
plicity obtains in this direction, and is, of course, the best 
taste. The shirt bosom is very plain, with two simple pearl 
studs, or, better still, two pearl buttons sewed on to the shirt. 
The lawn tie has wide ends, and is tied by hand. There is 
an effort to revive silver jewelry for men, but it is doubtful 
if it will succeed for really smart occasions. Neat gold cuff- 
links and possibly one good ring are all the page visible 
on a man of correct dressing. Men go gloved on almost all 
occasions. White or pearl gloves with stitching of the same 
shade for almost all evening affairs, tan and red - brown 
heavy weight, stitched also with the same color, for street 
wear and afternoon functions. 

The cravats for spring wear are endless in variety of color- 
ing and material; there is ouly one absolute demand, and 
that is that you tie it yourself. The black satin tie is still 
very popular, and is always good style. Colored shirts with 
white collar and cuffs are much worn, not, however, in quite 
such pronounced colors as formerly; with these shirts plain 
ties must be worn. There is an effort to make fashionable 
the fancy waistcoat; but let us hope it will fail; it is con- 
spicuous to a degree, and will scarcely be taken up by men 
of good taste. ery plain white waistcoats will be much 
worn. 

As always in the spring, the boutonniére is rampant, and 
the coat lapel is decked with a knot of violets or an ab- 
normal carnation. In gathering so many of England's fads 
and fashions we have gathered also much of her uncertain 
climate, and our men find an umbrella an almost constant- 
ly needful companion. It must be very trim, tightly rolled, 
and with a handle of perfectly unornamented wood. In 
both umbrellas and walking-sticks the reaction has set in, 
and the plainest are considered in the best style. 

BRUMMEL. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING ATTIRE. 


\ J HITE satin or moiré gowns for April weddings are 

being made in rather more elaborate style than those 
of last spring. The round waist has a short basque of either 
satin or lace, and is draped with lace arranged as a wide 
collar, a bib, or as bretelles. Soft chiffon is sometimes gath- 
ered as a vest, and forms a stock and cravat bow in most 
becoming fashion. Sleeves are of great fulness, and are 
either of draped mutton-leg shape, or else with the familiar 
balloon puff to the elbow. 

The skirt is slightly draped on each hip, making the first 
three breadths represent a long over-skirt caught up highest 
on the left, and held there by a garland of orange blossoms 
extending down to the foot, and showing below a bit of a 
plain satin skirt or a lace flounce. The train averages eighty 
inches in length, though some of the ‘ divinely tall” girls 
who now dominate the scene require ninety-five-inch trains. 
There are as many breadths as are required for full pleats, 
or else the back is in princesse breadths that fall gracefully 
under the veil. 

A wreath of orange blossoms is arranged in the shape of 
a small high tiara, and placed far back on the bride’s head, 
above a high soft coil of the hair. To this the tulle veiLis 
attached to fall full and long on the back and sides. If the 
veil is worn over the face during the ceremony it should be 
slit up the middle, and drawn back on the sides with the 
other folds, or else a small short veil quite separate should 
be added for the front, as this can be eusily removed. The 
dressmaker cuts the veil when the dress is being tried on 
for the last time, shaping it to curve properly with the train 
and pleating it to the wreath. The whole paraphernalia 
should then be put away out of sight until the wedding-day, 
in order, says the dressmaker, ‘‘that the expression of the 
gown may not be lost.” 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Mull and gauze will rival taffeta for bridemaids’ gowns. 
White will be most used with the only color in flowers and 
ribbons. Thus white mull gowns with bouquets of violets, 
and a belt and Louis Seize bows of violet moiré ribbon will 
be worn by one group of April maidens, completed by white 
Neapolitan hats trimmed with violets. Silk mull is used for 
some dresses,while others are sheer India mull, a cotton al- 
most a8 lustrous as silk. Such gowns have a round high 
waist with shirred yoke, lace stock and cravat bow, and full 
puffed sleeves. The skirt has a long over-skirt edged with 
lace, and very slightly draped on each side. Other mull 
skirts are straight and full, with rows of insertion around 
them, and a lace flounce at foot. 

There is a fancy for making bridemaids’ dresses a trifle 
low about the throat, either round or square, and trimming 
the neck with a narrow ruche of lace or of the mull in drawn 
tucks. Some skirts of mull are covered with four or five 
flounces, each edged with a row of insertion—not scalloped 
lace—or else with a fringe of pink rose petals or of green 
grasses or leaves. Three of the upper flounces are caught 
up on the left side with Louis Seize bows of ribbon or of 
satin the color of the fringe, well wired to keep the loops 
open and the short ends spread. ; 


TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 


The bride of this season will choose for her going-away 
gown one strictly tailor made, of cheviot, serge, or canvas 
weave, having a cut-away or other coat, with vests and shirt 
waists to make them comfortable in the varied temperatures 
met in her journey. Her church and calling gown will. be 
of tan or green crepon or of the new hyacinth blue that is 
almost violet, and she will add a pretty taffeta for after- 
noons, and one of the old-time French cashmeres in dark blue 
for morning and shopping to alternate with her tailor gown. 
Pretty little boleros will be made as part of these dresses, or 
else separately to wear as a jacket with all of them, and a 
short collet will be provided of cloth or moiré with lace 
trimmings. 

The smart English walking hats and Russian turbans are 
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suitable for brides to wear on the wedding journey and in 
mornings thereafter. To these may be added a larger hat of 
fancy straw for afternoon drives, and a small bonnet, made 
mostly of a ribbon bow, flowers, and an aigrette, for calling 
and formal occasions. - 


THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS, 


The fashionable modistes have returned from Paris, and 
are receiving daily the newest creations for spring and sum- 
mer ward . Many of these are revivals, especially the 
draped skirts, which are shown in variety, one of the best 
having the long English over-skirt once so popular simply 
taken up in pleats each side just below the belt to give very 
slight ‘*‘ movement” in front, and show the merest er of 
the under-skirt. Single skirts that are not draped are trimmed 
on each side, and are of a new cut. They consist of seven 
gored breadths hung over a foundation skirt, or else lined 
throughout, and are four yards wide at the foot. The front 
and side breadths are gored in the usual way, and gathered 
at the top, while four k breadtbs slope almost to a point 
at the top, requiring the smallest pleat or fold when attach- 
ed to the belt. Pyramids of velvet or silk are inserted in 
the foot of the side seams, or else the whole side breadihs 
are trimmed with diagonal rows of narrow ribbon and ro- 
settes. 

Another revival is that of French cashmere, the charming, 
soft, finely twilled wool that has been so liffle used for sev- 
eral — It drapes beautifully, and reappears in the long 
English over-skirt worn when it was formerly in favor. A 
most refined costume is of very dark blue cashmere, with a 
shirred waist of taffeta in changing blue and gold. The 
cashmere forms a sleeveless jacket, falling twelve or four- 
teen inches below the waist, and pleated into shape by four 
pleats from shoulder to waist over a taffeta lining. There 
are no revers, but a collar quite square and in yoke shape is 
of a new India cotton in stripes of blue and white, with 
bands of blue satin ribbon between. The silk waist has the 
only sleeves of the garment shirred in puffs that stand both 
high and wide. The over-skirt nearly covering the silk foun- 
dation skirt is of three cashmere breadths simply hemmed, 
the front breadth slightly sloped, the other two meeting in 
a sloped seam in the back. The silk lower skirt is trimmed 
around the foot with stripes of the new India cotton, white 
with blue hieroglyphics, alternating with navy-blue satin 
ribbon. Both skirts are attached to an inch-wide belt of the 
India stripes which goes-outside the silk waist. 


BOLERO JACKETS. 


The bolero is the name given several short jackets that 
are a feature of French dresses, and promise to be as popu- 
lar as the Eton jacket of last year. One designed by Worth 
for wearing over various frocks is illustrated on another 
page, and the gargon de café jacket with pointed front has 
already been noted by our Paris correspondent, and will be 
illustrated in the next Bazar. Many others are of the same 
material as the skirt, and will be worn over a shirt waist, or 
else they are of black moiré over a waist of the dress goods. 
The latter are shorter than the Worth bolero, and are with- 
out a basque, some reaching to the waist-line, others only 
four inches below the armholes, being the genuine little 
Spanish jacket from which the name is taken. 

A chic little bolero of black moiré is on the round belted 
waist of a pink and white checked canvas frock. It turns 
widely back in front, and these straight revers are covered 
with heavy écru lace like embroidery. It is sleeveless, and 
is lined with thin black silk, its lower edge showing a bit of 
the pink waist above a very broad belt of black moiré rib- 
bon with bow and sash ends in the back. The front of the 
waist is gathered below a high black moiré collar, and laps 
straight down the left side under the jacket. Very large 
mutton-leg sleeves of the checked wool have narrow moiré 
cuffs. The skirt, four yards wide, is gathered to the belt, 
and hangs on a silk foundation skirt, having for trimming a 
single row of moiré ribbon an inch wide above its hem. 
This simple and youthful model is also made in cashmere, 
beige, and other summer fabrics. 

Rouff sends boleros very similar to the waiter jacket as 
part of canvas and sacking suits. One dress of dark blue 
canvas for skirt and sleeveless jacket has a waist and sleeves 
of yellow-green taffeta, the ground moiré and strewn with 
wrinted black figures. The jacket is pointed at the waist 
in front and straight across the back. It is fitted closely to 
the figure by under-arm seams, a middle back seam, and 
rather leng shoulder seams, the whole lined with taffeta. 
There are no revers or collar,and the fronts nearly meet 
from the bust down. The trimming is black satin ribbon 
nearly an inch wide put on in rows, two quite near together, 
starting on the shoulders and in the middle back seam, then 
coming forward diagonally to the front and to the lower 
edge. Four tiny rosettes of the ribbon pleated around a 
small gilt button are on each side of the front. The silk 
waist is most quaintly fashioned, with tucks crossing above 
the waist and again at the top, which is rounded below the 
throat and has a wide turned over collar or ruffle of the silk, 
with the fulness held in tiny tucks. This collar goes over 
the top of the jacket and reaches the tops of the wide silk 
sleeves. The silk japs straight down the left side to present 
a full front inside the jacket, and is trimmed across with 
black insertionlike embroidery. A belt of black satin rib- 
bon attached to the skirt has two small rosettes at the back 
just below the jacket. The skirt has seven gored breadths 
of the canvas, the four back breadths pointed at top, and the 
flat sides trimmed with diagonal rows of the ribbon ending 
in rosettes. It is lined with silk throughout. 

Separate waists to wear with various dresses are made 
of India cotton handkerchiefs with palm-leaf centres and 
striped borders in gay colors—India red, yellow, and black 
ye or indigo blue with printed designs in white or 
red. This cotton forms a belted basque with four bordered 
points below the waist; a gathered vest and full sleeves to 
the elbow are of armure silk in rich India colors, The nar- 
row belt is of black satin ribbon tied in a bow on the left 
side. 

Charming négligé waists are of Liberty satin, pale pink 
or blue, cut like a Salen in the back, and with long pointed 
fronts to be knotted in fichu fashion. They have wide open 
sleeves of the satin hanging straight in accordion pleats. 
They are without lining, and are trimmed with a ruffle of 
écru lace of light meshes dotted and scalloped. Other fichus 
of blue or yellow mull are merely a square with a hole for 
the neck in the middle, and short openings on the shoulders 
fastened by thread buttons and loops. The euds are belted 
in after a space is left forthe arms. There is some Valenci- 
ennes lace around the neck, with lengthwise insertions below. 
The outer edge is trimmed with insertion. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs, C. A. CONNELLY ; 
Mrs. Donovan; and Madame Bagnes. 
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Gown, Fie. 8. CostumeE, Fie. 1 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
p's 1 is a spring gown of navy-blue serge, 
which is oddly trimmed with folds of old-rose 
and white striped silk. The skirt is mounted ona 
foundation skirt. The back is pleated in two broad 
box pleats, the sides are draped up in slight folds 
into the belt, and the front edges spread apart 
somewhat. A narrow line of metal-threaded sou 
tache borders the front and bottom of the skirt, 
and a graduated fold of the striped silk projects 
from the front edges. The jacket waist meets in 
a point below the broad revers, which are faced 
with écru guipure lace; it opens on a vest and 
stock-collar of the striped silk, has a short added 
godet basque forming a point at back and front, 
and is everywhere bordered with soutache 
The spring wrap, Fig. 2, is of light beige-colored 
cloth ornamented with black silk braiding and jet 
beading. It consists of two square-cornered capes, 
vhich are mounted on a sort of yoke that extends 
in curved pointed tabs at the front Above the 
capes is a godet collarette that is prolonged in slen- 
der revers on the tabs, meeting in a black satin 
ribbon bow, and a full ruche of the ribbon encir- 
cles the neck 
Fawn-colored cloth of light weight has black 
moiré associated with it inthe gown Fig. 3. A di 
agram of the draped skirt is given herewith. The 
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cloth is taken crosswise, three yards and three-quarters wide, 
and there is only a single seam in the skirt, the sloped seam 
at the back from 1to2. The longer round is the right 
side of the skirt, and the hollowed-out shorter side is the left; 
that side is draped by pleating the lettered crosses to the dot 
with a corresponding letter. The back is gathered closely 
from the double dot to the slit; it is mounted on a founda- 
tion skirt, with the unlettered cross in the right half at the 
middle of the front; the exposed part of the skirt is faced 
with moiré. The folds on the left side are lightly tacked in 
a. The short basque is of embroidered cloth, and the 
arge-topped sleeves, revers, and flaring collar of plain mate- 
rial. The revers open on a moiré vest and écru lace cravat. 


AN INEXPENSIVE LUNCHEON. 
die were talking together of the recently pees fifty- 
cent luncheons and fifty-cent dinners, the Woman of 
Small Means, the Man of the House, and the Friend of the 
Family 
““My greatest achievement,” said the Woman of Small 
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Fig. 1.—Serer Costume.—([See Fig. 5.) Fig. 2.—Sprine Caps. 
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Fig. 3.—CLoru anp Moré Gown with Draprep 
Sairt.—([Sce Fig. 4.] 


Means, with modest pride,” was when I had a luncheon for 
three people for ninety cents.” 

*“‘You mean ninety cents apiece,” said the Friend of the 
Family. 

* No, ninety cents for all three.” 

“Did you give them pork and beans?” queried’ the Man 
of the House, with an attempt at jocularity. 

‘* No, I gave them five courses, exclusive of the coffee and 
créme de menthe at the end.” 

The Man of the House is a gentleman, and he suppressed 
a half-uttered whistle, and instantly indemnified himself for 
it. 

‘**Oh, come now!” he said. (He has the easy contempt most 
men feel for women’s financial estimates.) *‘ You may have 
spent only ninety cents in direct outlay, but you didn’t 
count the things you already had in the house.” 

** Yes, I counted every one,” insisted the Woman of 
Small Means. 

The Man of the House said no more, but his countenance 
proclaimed incredulity in loud tones. 

‘**Tell us how you did it,” said the Friend of the Family. 

‘The bill of fare was bouillon, oyster pdtés, chops and po- 
tatoes @ la Duchesse, salad, crackers and cheese, grape fruit 
with rum and sugar, coffee, and créme de menthe.” 

A smothered ejaculation from the Man of the House. 
The Woman of Small Means turned her back upon him and 
addressed herself to the Friend of the Family. 

‘*Of course,” she said, apologetically, ‘‘1 had to plan for 
my luncheon in order to get it at that price. If I had gone 
out and bought everything without consideration, the ex- 
pense would have been much more. As it was, the actual 
cost of the food really did not exceed ninety cents. 

**Take the bouillon, for instance. I bought a twenty- 
five-cent quart can. That holds enough to fill five of my 
bouillon cups. I had used two cupfuls the day before, so 
I estimated the cost of the three cups served at leoceas as 
fifteen cents. 

“It was the same way with the oysters. I had planned 
oyster soup for my dinner, and had bought a quart of oys- 
ters for thirty cents. I filched a dozen oysters and a gill of 
the liquor from the supply for the soup, and had quite 
enough with the sauce to fill the three pd shells I had 
bought for ten cents at the French bakers, I allowed eight 
cents for the oysters, seven for the gill of milk, the one egg, 
and the bit of butter used in preparing them. 

“My economical genius had been at work in the pur- 
chase of the meat also. I had bought a fore quarter of 
lamb at twelve cents a pound. You know this includes the 
shoulder for roasting, the neck and breast for stewing, and 
the chops. Three of these weighed less than a pound. The 
tiny Duchesse loaves of potatoes took only a cupful of 
mashed potato, and you pay six cents a quart for old pota- 
toes. So my third course did not cost more than thirteen 
cents. 

‘“* A head of lettuce was five cents; a Neufchatel cheese 
—we didn’t eat half of it, and had the rest for dinner—was 
five cents more. 

“The grape fruit—big ones—were three for a quarter, 
and we had half a one apiece, and there was a teaspoonful 
of rum in each. Call it fifteen cents. 

‘So you see,” jotting down figures on the back of a card, 
“the first course was fifteen cents; the second, twenty-five; 
the third, thirteen; the fourth, ten; the fifth, fifteen. That 
makes a total of seventy-eight cents. Twelve cents will 
cover the three small cups of coffee, the tiny portions of eréme 
de menthe—I used cordial glasses, and they were filled with 
ice—the bread, butter, oil, vinegar, etc. That is how it was 
done,” she said, with a glance of triumph over her shoulder 
towards the Man of the House. 

































A WORTH BOLERO, 


But he had kept silence too long to be “ downed” in this 
fashion. He fancied he saw his opportunity, and seized it. 

**May I ask,” he said, assuming the labored patience and 
deliberation a man exhibits when he wishes to crush an il- 
logical woman, ‘‘ where in all this beautiful estimate you 
put the cost of the fire, the skill of the cook, the services of 
the waitress?” 

“Oh, those don’t count,” replied the Woman of Small 
Means, calmly. ‘‘They never allow for the salary of the 
chef in the fifty-cent luncheons and dinners.” 

And the Man of the House, ‘‘ sad, surprised, astounded by 
the sovereign strength of woman's” logic, said no more. 


THE WORTH BOLERO. 


i be pretty little bolero is one variation of the jacket 

with volant that will be worn throughout the spring, 
and even in the summer. It is made of black velvet with 
stripes of silk braid stitched on in graduating widths. Oth- 
ers of dark red, brown, or green velvet have the stripes of 
gros grain silk of the same shade. They will give an air of 
elegance to very plain costumes. Similar boleros of tan or 
brown cloth will have satin or gros grain stripes. For sum- 
mer boleros to wear with country dresses corduroy or black 
cloth will be used. The linings are of satin surah of the 
same or a coutrasting color. 


LITTLE PRIGS. 

CONCEITED child is a decidedly disagreeable object; 

the more so that conceit is not a natural development 
of childhood. Yet when we see the pains taken by most 
people to make little prigs of their children, the wonder is 
not that a few become stilted and eager to show off their ac- 
complishments, but that the majority remain spontaneous 
and charming. 

In many families a clever speech on the part of a child is 
seized upon by his admiring elders, repeated in his presence 
with delighted comments, re-repeated to visitors who hap- 
pen to call, and, in fact, told over and over till it becomes 
wearisome. The child's vanity, thus fed, grows with great 
rapidity, and the next clever speech or the next pert retort 
is made with a view to the audience. If it is not received 
with acclamation the little speaker feels disappointed, and 
in a way defrauded of his just rights. 

“Talk more about Me!” insisted a little five-year-old the 
other day when there occurred a lull in the conversation of 
his mother and a friend. 

Not to mention the boredom endured by the polite visitor, 
who is expected to listen to the recitations, songs, and piano 
recitals of little learners in season and out of season, the 
children themselves get a wrong point of view when con- 
stantly called upon to take a prominent part in the enter- 
tainment of company. The proper place of children, so long 
as they are in the nursery and the school-room, is in the 
background, and a very beautiful feature of the background 
they are when brought up well. To force them and their 
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studies, their amusements, even their precocity, upon the di- 
rect attention of older persons not immediately belonging 
to them is a mistake. It makes them little prigs, or little 
pedants, and in either réle they are not attractive. 

Children, being,as a rule, imitative beings, are oftener than 
the unobserving suspect little actors. One child we recall 
who at the age of eight used to as a hopelessly sad suf- 
ferer, overborne by a weight of sorrow. You would come 
upon her sobbing in a corner, her violet — wet with real 
tears, her golden curls tumbled; or she would suddenly leave 
her playmates and stroll off by herself, her little face shad- 
owed, lips drooping at the corners, small forehead frowning, 
the sunshine of her day in eclipse. 

**So sensitive! So delicately organized!” would mother 
and aunties exclaim in her hearing, and efforts would be 
made to discover the root of the extraordinary grief, which 
turned out to be regret at the loss of a brother who died 
before the little girl was born, Years after, with shame and 
contrition, the child grown to womanhood confessed that 
she had simply acted, with delight at the effect produced by 
her behavior on the simple grown-up folk around her. A 
wholesome lack of attention would have cured her of her 
tendency to scenic display at a much earlier period. 

A little lad who has a real fondness for books, and derives a 

t deal of pleasure from his favorite authors, young as he 

, has unfortunately overheard his taste for reading spoken 
of as both remarkable and praiseworthy. In consequence, 
when a friend is announced as a caller on his mother, he 
either drops his toys and goes off for a volume of fairy 
tales, with which he ostentatiously seats himself in an ab- 
sorbed attitude in sight of the lady, or else he saunters past 
ber with a book of poetry or history in his hand, inviting a 

uestion. The little fellow is not so very much to blame. 

ost of us try to live up to the thing that is expected of us, 
and he is not an exception. Injudicious notice has made of 
him a little prig. 

That children should sometimes read or recite or sing, 
when they can do so, simply to give others pleasure, and not 
for the purpose of eliciting flattery, is of course a different 
thing. When they are thus called upon their performances 
should be attended to with courtesy, and they should be 
thanked just as others are thanked, but it is unwise in their 
own interest to make too great a fuss over the sayings and 
doings of children. What children want is what plants 
want—air and sunshine and room to grow. Neither stunting 
nor forcing is a safe process where a child’s development is 
concerned. 


A WORTH COLLET WITH VIROT HAT. 


See illustration on page 245, 


Blam heavily furred this charming collet will be chosen 
for Easter and worn throughout the spring, and also 
when driving in the summer. The model is the new short 
cape, very full, with long tabs in front. It is in great favor 
with elegant women, not only because it is chie and becom- 
ing, but because it is easily worn over the large sleeves of 
— Made of sable or of 

ark mink, it issurmounted b 
a yoke of marron brown vel- 
vet trimmed with three velvet 
frills, and a high collar of vel- 
vet lined with fur. A bow of 
velvet is in front. A small 
bolero jacket of velvet is add- 
ed underneath to give warmth 
when needed. 

The hat is one of the sailor 
shapes which Virot delights to 
trim very fully. Itisof brown 
rough straw with a hat-band 
of galloon. Liberty satin of 
a cerise shade is softly puffed 
around the crown. On either 
side is a chou of cerise velvet, 
that on the left holding a high 
loop of velvet and a dark 
brown mink tail. 


A LEGIBLE HAND. 


- come and fash- 
ions go in handwriting as 
in other things. One can al- 
most designate a woman’s age 
by her hand as it shows itself 
ii her chirography, all the 
girls who went to school dur- 
ing a certain decade writing 
very much alike. At one pe- 
riod a thin spidery hand was 
in vogue, with long flowing 
tails to the g’s and y's; at an- 
other a loose vague style was 
cultivated; and at still anoth- 
er a dainty finish and precision 
were noticeable. The English 
angular hand has a great fasci- 
nation for some women, and 
perhaps the very prettiest 
writing ever seen resembles 
that of English children, who 
form their letters in a round- 
ing and very distinct manner, 
so that their pages are as plain 
as print. 

hereas twenty years ago a 
lady’s letter was supposed to 
gain in elegance by being very 
nicely written, it would now 
appear that individuality is 
the attribute most desired. To 
write a big, sprawling, clumsy 
hand is not at present a dis- 
grace; it is quite compatible 
with great refinement, and 
only goes to show, say the 
wise, that the girl who thus ex- 
presses herself is an indepen- 
dent personage, not given to 
imitating her friends and com- 
panions. 

The one quality which 
should be insisted upon in 
writing is legibility. t ev- 
erything else be sacrificed, if 
need be; but in writing, write 
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so that r script may be read without difficulty, and 
without detriment to the eyesight and the time of your cor- 
respondent. 

In business affairs this is of extreme importance, as mat- 
ters involving large expenditure may bf beriously affected 
by careless or blind penmanship. Post-office clerks and Jet- 
ter-carriers could tell many a strange tale of badly addressed 
missives, illegible even to experts, and therefore never find- 
ing their destination. It is not precisely moral to deliber- 
ately invade the time aud convenience of another person by 
writing in such a’ way that plain English resembles San- 
scrit, and no well-bred wonian will do it in any circum- 
stances. A legible hand is a distinguishing characteristic of 
a courteous and considerate man or woman, 


ONE WAY OF HELPING. 


ie these days, when there is so much need of charity and 
of lending a helping hand to aid others in their difficul- 
ties, a little thoughtfulness will often open up ways to do 
good that in carelessness we might have overlooked. 

One pleasant instance in point comes from a small town 
some distance from New York. There is a club in this 
place composed of young people, who meet on certain even- 
ings, nominally to play whist, really to dance. Now these 
young people could not always have the most popular mu- 
sicians in the town on the nights that they wanted them, 
so a bright idea occurred to one of the girls who belonged 
to a King’s Daughters circle. She thought of a certain el- 
derly lady, who was very poor, and needed every cent she 
could get to help her on in these hard times. This lady 
played the piano very well, and our young girl saw no 
reason why she should not be asked to play for them at their 
meetings. 

The suggestion was made, and it met with approval. The 
lady was engaged, and she came to play for them at the first 
meeting. When she — she did not ~ te the music that one 
expects, as a matter of course, at every dance through the 
season. She had not kept up with the latest dances. It was 
old-fashioned music—music that the mothers of these young 
people would have recognized as popular in their dancing 
days. But it was very sweet, and was played so well and in 
such perfect time that one could not help dancing. Then, 
too, she had learned the latest ‘‘ two-step,” which one of the 
girls of the club had been thoughtful enough to give her. 
She had evidently practised it very hard. She wanted to 
play it well, and she did. What more could one ask? 

In the matter of payment, the musician’s requests were 
very modest, but the club convinced her that her services 
were worth twice as much as she asked, and so much she 
was paid. She was engaged for all the rest of the meetings 
at the same price. 

Of course it was a very little thing to do, but it was a 
very satisfactory way to the members of the club of spend- 
ing their money. It was a convenience to them as well to 
be able to have whatever evenings they pleased, and who 
can tell how much help it was in this time of trouble and 
anxiety? . 


BACK VIEW OF THE WORTH BOLERO. 
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Caapren XXII.—( Continued.) 
AN INFORMER. 


a N EWS?—news about what?” said the Purser. 

F ** Aw, well, there might be news about many things 
—and maybe about deer,” Lauchlan said, evasively, and 
there was a dark merriment in his eyes. ‘‘I am not saying 
anything, but maybe there might be news.” 

Here the young servant-lass came in, and Lauchlan’s face 
at once became solemn and impenetrable. But when she 
had placed the whiskey and the tumbler before him, and de 
parted, be burst into a fit of soft and happy laughter. 

** Aw, yes, indeed, there may be news in a - or two,” he 
went on, and clearly he was chuckling over this secret that 
he would not reveal. ‘ But I was not saying anything to 
any one—how could I, when there was no one from one glen 
to the next, and from one hill to the next?—as sure as death 
you would not believe that the country is such a wide coun- 
try, with roads leading to no place at all. And if it had not 
been for the farmer at Glen Sharay—he’s the man for me!— 
with many and many’s the good song, sitting at the table abl 
the night through—and a parting glass at the door in the 
morning—” 

‘* Well, Mr. MacIntyre,” said the Purser, pleasantly, ‘‘ you 
seem to have met with some adventures; but what in hea- 
ven's name is that kind of shoe you're wearing?” 

Lauchlan looked down at his left foot, which was encased 
in an old battered shoe of portentous dimensions, with straws 
sticking out at the top 

That was the farmer too,” said be, vaguely. ‘‘ He lent 
it to me—and it was rayther large—and we put some straw 
into it 

** Yes, but what has become of your own shoe?” was the 
next and natural question 

‘Tam not remembering,” said Lauchian, with a kind of 
abstracted look in his eyes. lam not remenibering, just 
at the moment. Maybe I gave it to a beggar, poor man.” 

It was Barbara who now interposed to say it was time for 
them to go, and Ogilvie at once acceded; but Lauchlan Mac- 
Intyre wantéd to finish his liquor in peace; so they were well 
content to leave him. And as these two now walked away 
into Duntroone, the rosy evening shone along the blood-red 
leafless heather; and the withered pasture slopes, not yet an- 
swering to the gummons of the spring, burned a warm gold. 
But if the world around them seemed all aflame, the heavens 
above were of a pure and pale lilac hue, with not even a fleck 
of cloud visible anywhere. The silence had grown still more 
profound with the dying down of the day; and all the birds 
were mute, save for one solitary thrush, away on some dis- 
taut bough, that kept charming his mate with his clear and 
silvery trills. Twilight was around them as they entered the 
smal! town; and here and there a golden star appeared among 
the rigging in the harbor. When Barbara got upstairs to 
the semi-darkness of her own room, she sat down without 
taking off any of her finery; the gates of wonderland had 
just been closed, it is true, but the glory and glamour were 
still before her dazzled eyes. 

On this same evening the schoolmaster was seated in Mrs. 
Maclean’s parlor, and he was in an unusually cheerful mood. 
He was endeavoring to show—as he placidly smoked his 
pipe, and watched Jessie’s nimble fingers busy with her 
needle, the little widow attending to the shop when neces- 
sary—he was endeavoring to show that the world was pro- 
gressively and surely becoming wiser, this happy result be- 
ing brought about by the gradual and inevitable elimination 
of fools. The fools having become extinct, must not the 
residue of mankind enjoy a larger average of wisdom? And 
then he began to enumerate the various classes and sections 
and sub-sections of fools who were by degrees extinguishing 
themselves out of the universe. There were, for example, 
the people who went with a lighted candle to discover the 
origin of an escape of gas; undoubtedly they were removing 
themselves from amongst us. And there were the ple 
who made fast the main-sheet of a sailing-boat. And there 
were the people who ate tinned lobster. And the people who 
got into or out of a train in motion. And the people who 
made parachute descents, who performed with wild beasts, 
who dived from bridges, and the like. 

‘* And the people who muddle their brains with whiskey,” 
he added, in an undertone, as the tall form of the shoemaker 
appeared at the half-opened door. 

But Long Lauchlan did not overhear this remark; if he 
had overheard it, he probably would have taken no notice; 
he was in a benignant mood. For he had been wanderin 
along from one crony’s house to another, rejoiced to be back 
again in human society, and nursing the secret and blissful 
consciousness of having been engaged in an exploit that 
would soon be the talk and astonishment of all the West 
Highlands. And when he had established himself among 
this further group of friends, he was as darkly mysterious 
as ever; but very happy. 

* [tis a great thing,” he was saying, complacenfly (with one 
foot hidden beneath his chair)—‘’ it is a great thing to be meet- 
ing with adventures. Here have I been out of the world for 
two days and more—ay, maybe three days, but I am not so 
sure, for it was a wild country. And it’s not so long since 
I went through to Fort William, and made the red headed 
carpenter flee like a hare—aw, Dyeea, you should have seen 
him run down the street as if the duvvle was after him; and 
not long before that again I was at the bringing of you 
home, Mr. Henderson, from among the rocks; and not long 
before that was the wreck of the Sanda, ay, and the funeral 
of Knockalanish, and the one away with Miss Barbara. 
And I'm sure I could scarce believe ~~ eyes when I sah 
her this evening—her and Ogilvie just like lad and lass— 
as they were drawing near to Cowal Ferry; and then after- 
wards the two of them sitting very comfortable-like in the 
parlor of the inn—” 

** Lauchlan MacIntyre, what are you talking about?” the 
widow broke in, angrily. ‘Are you havering? Are you 
out of your senses? Barbara—in the inn at Cowal Ferry—?” 

Thus unexpectedly and sharply challenged, the shoe- 
maker was constrained to make good his veracity; he had to 

ve details ; he insisted on the truth of his story ; while 
ess Maclean became more and more indignant. 

“‘Mr. MacIntyre, you have been asleep and dreaming!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Barbara sitting in the inn parlor with 
Ogilvie the Purser?—you never saw any such thing, that I 
know! Barbara had plenty to do about the house this after- 
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noon; she could not have gone out—to Cowal or anywhere 
else—” 

But the shoemaker was obdurate. 

** Very well, then,” said Jess, am ge “I will go over 
this very minute, and see Barbara—I will hear from her- 
self!” 

And therewith she rose, and flung a shawl round her 
shoulders, and passed through the front shop. 

Meanwhile, amid all this insistence and indignant denial, 
Allan Uenderson bad remained sternly silent, the hard-lined 
ascetic face perhaps a trifle grayer n usual. And now 
that Jess had gone, he paid no heed to the’others; be seemed 
to listen with a morbid intensity for her return; his gaze 
was fixed furtively but unswervingly on the door. 

Jess Maclean was absent for only a few minutes. When 
she came back into the room, she turned to Long Lauchie; 
her eyes were averted; she dared not look in Allan's direc- 
tion. 

‘*I beg your pardon, Mr. MacIntyre,” said she, humbly, 
and with the most painful embarrassment; ‘‘ you were quite 
right. Barbara was at Cowal Ferry this evening—and—and 
I suppose she met Ogilvie by accident.” 

And then the schoolmaster knew his doom. 


Caaptrer XXIII. 
AT AN OPEN DOOR. 


Anp yet he would know it from herself. On the follow- 
ing afternoon, as soon as his school-work was over, he left 
the dull gray building and at once and hurriedly walked 
along to the house in Campbell Street. It was a wild and 
stormy evening; and wild and lags, | were the conflicting 
passions that strove for mastery in his heart—black hate 
and jealousy of the man who had entrapped an innocent 
girl into these clandestine relations—a stung pride that even 
now prompted him to turn, and go back y Lamy and have 
done with her forever—and then again a sort of desperate 
hope that all might yet be well, that some explanation would 
be forth-coming, that the beautiful eyes might still have 
a friendly look for him. This way and that surged these 
emotions and fancies—perhaps with the darker predomina- 
ting. For she had allowed him to believe that be might win 
her for his wife; and she had listened to his schemes, in 
which she was supposed to have a personal interest; and if, 
while thus giving him tacit encouragement, she was holding 
secret communication with that other? When Allan Hen- 
derson proceeded up the narrow stairway and knocked at 
the door, his brows were sombre enough; and he was steel- 
ing himself to indignation and reproach. 

lhe girl Christina admitted him, and in answer to his 
question showed him into the parler, where he found Bar- 
bara alone, engaged in needle-work. On his entering, she 
looked up startled, and even apprehensive, for he had never 
called in this fashion before; but at all events she rose to 
bid him welcome; and then she civilly asked him to take a 
chair. Her manner was cold and reserved; she seemed to 
be on her guard; it was for him to speak. 

But whither had fled all the anger and reprobation with 
which he had come armed? The mere sight of her had 
dispelled all that; the touch of her hand had thrilled him 
strangely; and now that she had returned to her work— 
now that he could with impunity regard the modestly low- 
ered lashes, the fresh and sweet complexion, the graceful 
outline of forehead and cheek and throat—in place of any 
wrathful upbraiding there was only an irresistible longing 
to possess and defend. She was a solitary creature—un- 
taught in the ways of the world—she wanted some one to 
protect her from harm. And then, and above all, she was 
so maddeningly beautiful that his heart seemed to suffocate 
within him; it was he, not she, who was stunned and be- 
wildered by this sudden juxtaposition. 

**That is a very pretty dress,” said he—as the outcome of 
all his tumultuous wrongs! 

“T am altering it a little,” she answered, without raising 
her eyes. 

There was a moment or two of silence. 

“It is clever of you to be able to do that for yourself,” 
he observed, anxious to propitiate. 

“I have been used to it all my life,” she made answer 
‘* My mother was ill two or three years before she died; and 
I had to do everything.” 

And now she had recovered somewhat from her vague 
=. and was inclined to be a little more friendly. 
He had no reproaches to make, then? It was only a visit 
from a sweetheart, or one wishing to be a sweetheart ?—and 
that any girl could-take only as a compliment. 


“I suppose there was not much fine dress-making at Kil- 


ree?” he remarked again. 

““ We could not have afforded it in any case,” she replied. 
‘* And indeed I am rather frightened about what I am doing 
now; for this is the dress I am to wear on the evening of the 
Glasgow Choir being here.” 

It was an unintentional shaft, but it struck deep. For 
that was the evening the Purser had talked so much of; and 
Barbara would be there—attracting attention, no doubt, if 
not by this costume she was now working at, then at least 
by the symmetry of her figure and the elegance of her gait. 

e was almost driven to ask ber whether she thought it 
seemly to go to a dance within a certain number of months 
of her fether’s funeral; but he forbore; he would not quar- 
rel with her; it was so wonderful to find ber in some small 
measure gracious. 

‘Have you been over the way?” she went on. ‘I heard 
from Jessie that you looked in yesterday.” 

And this also was unlucky; it reawoke his jealous tor- 
—_ of the previous afternoon. He could no longer be 
silent. 

“It was then,” he said, in measured tones—and he watched 
her—*‘ it was then I was told of your having been at Cowal 
Ferry with Ogilvie the Purser.” 

She flushed hotly, but she replied, with some touch of dis- 


in, 

** Yes; they make a great deal of that, for a small matter.” 

‘That is no small matter,” said he. slowly and seriously, 
‘that may affect a girl’s good name.” 

yh 9 sn geo pd cheeks still crimson. mr 

*‘And who says anythin nst m name?” she 
Peer By ys anything agai y good 

His breath came and went; he did not know what to say 
—whether to let the darker passions in his heart have ut- 


terance—or whether it was still ‘epee to forget and for- 
give, on account of the beauty of her raven hair, her liquid 
eyes, and the splendid lines of her throat. 

“For myself I care little what Ogilvie’s character may 
be,” said he, stiffly and ominously; “ but a young girl would 
look better after her reputation who did not happen to be 
found with him in a way-side public-house.” 

She raised her head quickly; her eyes were merciless; her 
lips were pale. 

‘‘As for my reputation,” she said—hesitating a little in 
her excitement to find proper expression in English, ‘* I am 
glad—it is not in the hands of such friends as you!” 

** Barbara!” he exclaimed—as if she had struck him. 

But she was also. 

“And as for Mr. Ogilvie;” she continued, in the same 
taunting and angry fashion, ‘‘if you have anything to say 
against him, why do you not say it to himself? Why 
do you come to me with the story?—and suspecting harm 
where there is no harm. I do not wish for any more 
friends of that kind. -Is it a great thing to have a cup 
of tea at Cowal Ferry ?— well, that is my business, and 
not the business of any one else; and I will look after my 
own good name, and no thanks to any one—no thanks w 
my friends! And if you have any complaint against Mr. 
Ogilvie, I think you would do better to go to himself; and 
maybe he will have his answer for you-—” 

enderson rose to his feet, his dark eyes aflame, his cheeks 
ashen gray. 

“There you have spoken a true word, Barbara,” said 
he—though the effort of speech appeared almost to stifle 
him. ‘lt is with Ogilvie I will deal. With you I have no 
quarrel. If he is trying to take advantage of your igné- 
rance, I will settle scores with him. He knows, if you do 
not know. I will ask him a question, and I will e him 
answer—” 

Again she looked up quickly; there was something in 
the expression of his face that caused her alarm. 

“ What—what will you do?” 

** Well, with you I have no quarrel,” was his only reply. 
** At any rate you and I can part as friends.” 

But at this her eyes fell again, and she would take no no- 
tice of his extended hand. 

‘**T am friends with my friends,” said she, sullenly, ‘‘ and 
not with others.” 

He stood for a moment irresolute, gazing at her; then he 
abruptly turned on his heel—his brows black and drawn 
together, his under jaw stern almost to savageness; and in 
another couple of seconds he had quitted the house. 


On the morning of the day on which the members of the: 
Glasgow Gaelic Choir were to be entertained by their High- 
land comrades, Mr. McFadyen walked along to the railway 
station. The hush of noon had fallen over the place ; there: 
were no trains either arriving or departing; and when the 
town councillor stepped into the station-master’s office, Mr. 
Gilmour looked up from his work as if interruption were 
welcome. 

“Can ye spare me a few minutes, James?” the visitor in- 
quired. 

** Directly—in a second,” answered the station - master. 
He signed the document he had been scanning, and returned 
it to the messenger who was standing by. Then he rose 
from his desk. ‘‘Now I'm with you, Peter,” he said, 
blithely. 

“I want you to come along to the house—there’s some- 
thing I would like your advice about,” said Peter, with 
quite unusual shyness. : 

The good-natured station-master at once assented; he tc 
down his cap; and presently the two friends were outside 
and naans round by the harbor. 

**T say, Jamie,” observed the councillor, with an —- 
tion of indifference, ‘‘ what do you think, now, of the High- 
land dress for showing off the figure?’ 

‘* That depeids on the figure, I would say,” responded the 
station -master, bluntly. 

“* A fine answer!” said Mr. McFadyen, with scorn. ‘‘ Can- 
not ye understand what-I mean? I mean the Highland 
dress as compared with any other dress—” 

** Are 72 going to sport the kilt, Peter—is that what 
you're aiming at?’ cried the station-master. ‘‘Are you 
going to make a chieftain of yourself? Are you going to 
wear two feathers in your cap? Or three,and make your- 
self a chief? Dod, ye might as well be a chief as a chieftain, 
when it’s only an imaginary clan you've got at your back. 
For who ever heard of the clan McFadyen?” 

“Who ever heard of the clan Gilmour?” retorted the 
councillor, angrily. 

“ There you're out of it,” said the tall thin man with the 
bright red hair. “There you're out of it, Peter, my friend,” 
he repeated, in saturnine triumph. ‘‘For at least my name 
is Highland. ‘Gilmour’—‘ Gillie mor’—the big young man. 
But McFadyen—McFadyen !—who on God's earth could 
ever find out the meaning of a name like that? And maybe 
you'll be for saying next that there’s a McFadyen tartan!” 

“Oh, yes, you're very clever!” remarked the councillor, 
peevishly. ‘‘Do you know what they say about people that 
are as clever as you?—they say, ‘ You're so clever you could 
steal the eggs from under a heron, with her two eyes watch- 
ing you.’ Bat although you're so mighty clever, Mr. Jamie, 
perhaps you don’t know that there are three tartans, the clan 
tartan, the hunting tartan, and the dress tartan; and when it 
comes to the dress tartan, you can choose for yourself-—” 

** Peter,” said Gilmour, with a cackle of irreverent laugh- 
ter, ‘‘I would give my best pair of breeks to see ye going 
through the town rigged out in the royal Stewart!’ 

“‘ Indeed!” said Peter, contemptuously. ‘‘ But if you were 
still a little more clever, you would understand that people 
do not go about the streets in a dress tartan.” 

Nevertheless, when they reached the councillor’s house, 
this tone of acerbity could not be maintained; for Peter was 
seriously anxious for advice, and perbaps even hoping for 
sympathetic approval; and so, when he had the 
station-master into his principal room, he said, in a more 
amicable fashion: 

“I'll tell ye the truth, Jamie. There’s the entertainment 
to the Glasgow Choir this evening, and the dance, and all 
the rest of it; and I was ane ot Ewe that that youn 
spark of an Ogilvie was giving himself too many airs wi 
his swallow-tail coat and his studs and the like. I’ve a coat 
of that kind myself, that I got about a dizzen years ago for 
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the deputation to Glasgow; but I was 
day, and it made me look fearfu’ like a 
on a platform. And then says 1 to myself,‘ Well, there's 
other ways o’ taking the shine out of that young sprig—’” 
He paused. ‘‘‘They came home last night,” he resumed, 
rather timidly glancing towards his friend. ‘‘ Man, I wish 
ye would tell me whether you think they’l! do—” 

** Let's have a look at them, then!” said Gilmour. 

Thereupon Mr. McFadyen left the room, returning shortly 
with a number of parcels, which he opened and daplayed 
on the table. Everything was here to make up a correct 
Highland costume —cap, doublet, vest, kilt, sporran, hose, 
ard shoes; while dirk and sgean-dubh were brave with 
cairngorms and silver. 

‘* But put them on, man!” the station-master remonstrated. 
**Go away and put them on, and let’s see how ye look!” 

** I'm not sure whether the dirk and the sgean-dubh should 
be worn at such a gathering,” said the councillor, with some 
diffidence. . 

“Oh, go away and get the things on!” his friend said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘1 want to see if ye look at home in them.” 

Well, when Mr. McFadyen, after a good ten minutes’ ab- 
sence, reappeared at the door of the parlor, he certainly did 
not look at home in this resplendent costume ; for he was 
extremely embarrassed and anxious and self-conscious; but 
all the same the station-master had not the heart to criticise, 
much less to smile. It was so abnormal to find Peter—the 
self-confident, self-assertive Peter—-in this sensitive an al- 
most supplicatory mood that out of mere compassion and 
to encourage him Gilmour said he thought the general effect 
"ee first-rate. Peter was immensely relieved. 

‘* You've got to get accustomed to it, of course,” said he. 
** Naturally, you've got to get accustomed to it. And what's 
more, you've got to get used to people looking at you.” 

“Man, you'll cut a dash at the Highland Games!” con- 
tinued Gilmour, with friendly approval, ‘‘It suits ye, Peter 
—I tell ye it suits ye.” 

And now Mr. McFadyen, still further flattered and puffed 
up, was determined to show that he was not afraid to chal- 
lenge alien scrutiny. He rang the bell. Presently there ap- 
peared the maidservant Sarah, a great, big. stupid-looking, 
porridge-fed, rubicund lass, with staring blue eyes. 

** Sarah—” said her master, with lofty unconcern., 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘“*Ye'll go along to Mr. Dunbar—” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** And tell him—” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The fact is, the tall lass was saying “ Yes, sir,” quite in- 
coherently, and without in the least listening to the message 
that was being delivered to her—so wholly engrossed was 
she by the startling spectacle that her master now presented. 

‘**—and tell him to have a machine here to-night at a 
quarter to eight. A quarter to eight—do ye hear me?—not 
a minute later, for I have to call for some friends before go- 
ing on to the concert—” 

** Yes, sir,” said Sarah, her eyes all-devouring. 

‘*Go away, then,” said her master, sharply; ‘‘and mind, 
not a minute after a quarter to eight.” 

She made a sudden jerky effort to retire—apparently over- 
come by some extraordinary emotion; she succeeded in get- 
ting the door between her and the two men ; and then, the 
moment it was shut, they heard in the passage a tremen- 
dous explosion of long-suppressed, incontrollable, balf-choked 
giggling. The infection was irresistible. In spite of him- 
self the station-master burst into a wild guffaw of laughter; 
he roared and roared; he could not stop—though his face 
was purple with shame; his long, angular carcass was shaken 
by the violence of this ungovernable merriment,and he struck 
his knees with his fists, 

‘*l beg your pardon, Peter,” he gasped—with tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. ‘‘I did not intend it—upon my soul. 
I did not intend it—it was that daft lass—I'm sure she’s half- 
witted—” And here he set to roaring and laughing again. 
‘* That daft idiot of a lass!—what on earth did she break out 
like that for—a giggling idiot!—I see nothing myself to 
laugh at—except—except that she’s just a downright born 
idiot!” 

** Ay, and idiotcy seems to be catching,” said Mr. McFad- 
yen, who had preserved a calm dignity, as the best answer 
to this disgraceful ebullition. “ 

** Weil, | must be going,” the penitent station-master said, 
as he giinced at his watch and rose. ‘‘ Never you mind, 
Peter; | think you look fine in the tartan—-and—and [I’m 
sure I beg your pardon for a bit friendly laugh.” 

** You're welcome—you're welcome,” said the councillor, 
with much state ; and ceremoniously and stiffly he conduct- 
ed the station-master to the door, and bade him good-day. 

But all that afternoon Peter McFadyen was tormented by 
a thousand vacillating decisions and arguments and fears. 
He could not atiend to his business; he would leave his of- 
fice, and run up stairs to his bedroom, and contemplate that 
distracting, tempting,dreaded costume. Then, as the hour 
arrived at which he had perforce to dress one way or another 
for the concert, he grew desperate. Was he to be deterred 
by the imbecile hilarity of a turnip-headed scullery wench? 
The Highland garb was no novelty in Duntroone; why 
should he shrink from observant eyes? And at last, in a fit 
of morose anger, the result of his reflections over human va- 
cuity and buffoonery, he deliberately arrayed himself in the 
tartan ; and punctually at a quarter to eight he descended, 
got into the “‘ machine,” and set out for Campbell Street. 
On this occasion the big ‘‘sumph” of a servant-lass exer- 
cised a little more self-control, and her master drove away 
with something of a lighter heart. 

But as he was ascending the stair towards the widow’s 
rooms, his courage once more oozed away from him; and 
when he was shown into the parlor, in which Jessie Maclean 
was waiting, a dreadful consciousness broke over him that 
he had made a mistake. Jess, poor lass, tried to pretend 
that she did not notice anything unusual in his attire ; but 
* there was a slight flush of embarrassment on her face; and 
the councillor knew—somehow he knew—that in her heart 
she was contemplating with dismay the prospect of having 
to go to the concert with him in this guise. 

** Barbara will be ready in a few minutes.” Jess said, un- 
easily, and with her eyes downcast. 

But this casual remark was an inspiration. There was 
still a precious interval?—there was still a blessed chance 
of escape? Peter's decision was taken at once, He began 
to laugh. 

“So I have not frightened ye, Miss Jessie?” said he, with 
a jocosely humorous air, ‘‘I thought I would have a little 
bit of fun; I thought ye’d get a fright if ye fancied I was 

oing to the concert and the dance as a Highland chief. 


ing it on the other 


ut I’m not so far off my head; no, no; I’m not so far left 
to myself as to wear things like these—except for a joke, ye 
understand—except for a joke. 


And ye may tell Miss Bar- 





ree Kirk minister - 
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HARPER’S 
bara not to hurry; T'll no be long—no—I’ll be back 
in a jiff.” therewith the councillor, his soul greatly 
uplifted within him, hurried down stairs, jumped into the 
‘* machine” that had brought him, was driven off home, and 
there rapidly exchanged his Highland rig for a more sober 
outfit. When he returned to Mrs. Maclean's house, Barbara 


was ful y equipped; and the three of them drove away to 
the Dri all, Mr. McFadyen being the merriest of the 


merry. 

It was altogether a most successful evening. The Glas- 
gow Choir sang beautifully; at supper Mr. McFadyen wel- 
comed them in a speech that was universally applauded; 
and when at length the hall was cleared for dancing, every 
one was in the highest of spirits. Barbara, in especial, was 
all animation; she seemed to drink in excitement from 
this gay scene; there was a tinge of color in her check, a 

low in her great eyes, that told of her delight. Moreover, 

ack Ogilvie had not forgotten his promise; he made Bar- 
bara and Jess and the councillor objects of special attention; 
any one could see they were a fav-ved group. And at sup- 
per, if he did not actually sit with them—for he had to look 
chiefly after the guests from a distance—at least he came 
— and chatted with them at times. 

* And what dances are you going to give me, Miss Bar- 
bara?” said he, on ove of these occasions. ‘‘ No. 1 is a qua- 
drille. Suppose we make up a party for that? And you 
must give me a waltz—and maybe two before the night is 
out. No.9 is a mazurka—” 

‘We must not stay here late,” interposed Jess —seeing 
that Barbara was ready to accept all the dances that the 
Purser proposed. 

‘Come, come, it is I that am in authority here,” the coun- 
cillor insisted, ‘‘ and I'll have no spiriiting away of Cinder- 
ellas before the proper time. We'll begin with the first qua- 
drille—the four of us here vis-d-cis—and we'll see about the 
other dances as they come. I'm just in the mood for en- 
joying myself the night; yes, I’m that; and we'll show them 

ow to keep it up!” 

But of all the varied features of this memorable evening 
none was more remarkable, in Jessie Maclean’s eyes, than 
the ease and elegance with which Burbara danced. Where 
and how bad the Highland lass, away out in the rude island, 
picked up such an accomplishment, and attained to such a 
proficiency? Her naturally graceful figure was seen to the 
best advantage in all these evolutions; no wonder (Jess said 
to herself) that the young men regarded her with covertly 
admiring glances, and appeared proud and pleased when 
they were privileged to join bands with ber in coming and 
going. Never before had the councillor found himself so 
much sought after by those young sparks of whom he was 
naturally inclined to be somewhat jealous. 

There was one other who, for a few terrible seconds, be- 
held Barbara in this her hour of display and triumph. The 
Drill Hall of Duntroone is situated in an out-of-the way and 
ill-lighted lane; and the schoolmaster, wandering aimlessly 
about in the dark, found himself, be hardly knew why, 
drawn to that long and dusky building from which sounds 
of music issued into the hollow air. He approached nearer 
and nearer. The entrance door, for the sake of ventilation, 
had been left half open; there were two or three idle lads 
hanging about and looking in; he also,if he chose, might 
gaze upon that brilliant throng, himself unseen. He wished 
to go away, and could not; some powerful fascination 
dragged him onward; at last the dark and glowing eyes were 
staring in from this outer gloom. And as it chanced it was a 
waltz that was being performed; the couples circling swiftly 
and easily; the music rising and falling in cadence. And 
then his eyes seemed to be seared as with a red-hot iron: 
there was Barbara, in all the flush of her youthful grace and 
beauty; and Ogilvie it was who held her one hand clasped 
in his, whose arm encircled her yielding form. It was plain- 
tive music that sounded down the long hall—so plaintive 
that there almost appeared to be some cry of human agony 
in it—some despairing note of severance and Joss and fare- 
well, Trembling and haggard of visage, the on-looker drew 
himself away and hid himself in the night; it was as if he 
had been blinded, and knew not whither he was going. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ON THE VERGE. 


Att through the black hours of that night he wandered 
round the shore and the rocks, while the moving world of 
waters moaned in the dark, and the golden ray of Lismore 
burned steadily. And still he seemed to hear the low and 
piteous strains of waltz music, that spoke of tragic separation 
and farewell; and still he seemed to be at a half-open door, 
sheltered by the obscurity, and gazing in upon that brilliant 
throng, with one figure there receding from him, as it were, 
and being lost to him forever. When would they have 
dove with their dancing? When would the colors fade, and 
the lights go out, and the hush of sleep fall over the small 
town? The sound of the revelry appeared to follow him: 
he heard it all through the unvaried, incessant, mysterious 
murmur of the sea. 

The long night went by; a pale and wan glow slowly 
grew in the east; the hills and woods became dimly distiu- 
guishable; the trembling plain of water gradually revealed 
itself, livid and solitary; beyond, the mountains of Mull and 
Morven were still swathed in heavy. folds of cloud. And 
what was this object nearer at hand—this first sign of human 
habitation—what but the gray little inn at Cowal Ferry, 
surrounded by its silent homestead? At this time of the 
morning it appeared but as the ghost of a house; and the 
tale connected with it seemed to have likewise acquired a 
kind of remoteness; would the day break into clear and 
white light, and show firmer and hopefuler things, and 
drive away those distracting phantoms of the past? 

Towards eight o'clock or thereabouts he knew that Jess 
Maclean and the young girl Christina would come down 
stairs in order to open the shop; and a little before that 
hour he returned to Duntroone, passing along Campbell 
Street. He saw the two girls appear and cross the half- 
empty thoroughfare. He watched Christina take down the 
shutters. And when, after a few minutes, she went back to 
the house, leaving Jess in sole possession, he walked forward 
more quickly. Jess was in the front shop when he entered. 

“You are early astir, Jessie, after your last night's gaye- 
ties,” said he, with apparent calm; but despite this forced 
composure, there was something in his tone, something in 
his aspect, too, that caused her serious disquiet. 

‘* What is the matter, Allan?” she demanded at once. 

‘**Well, I have come to you in my trouble,” said he. 
‘Does that surprise you? It seems but natural I should 
come to you. Your own life is so placid and happy that 
suffering and tortured wretches come to you as if by some 
kind of instinct, for consolation and sympathy. And you 
can tell me—Jess, I'm sure you can tell me,” he went on, in 






more hurried and anxious manner, ‘‘ whether there is any- 
thing between Barbara and Ogilvie. What is it? What is 
there? Why should there be any secrecy? How did she 
come to be with him in the inn at Cowal; and how did 
neither your mother nor you know she was going? What 
does he mean by it? He can have hidpick and choice of so 
many—so they say—he gives himself the airs of a lady- 
killer—why should he turn aside for a simple girl like Bar- 
bara? I went to ber and asked her,” he continued, in his too 
evident distress, ‘‘and she had nothing for me but angry 
words and taunts. Plainly enough she told me it was none 
of my business—that I had no right to interfere. And per- 
haps I have not; I had hoped for some better understandin 
with her; but now, it seems, I must not even speak. ‘And 
yet how can one stand by and look on—when you see a 
young girl, ignorant of the ways of the world, being made 
a fool of, made sport of, for the amusement of an empty- 
headed fribble? Is that what it is? Or what else is it? 
What does it mean?” 

“Come into the parlor, Allan, and sit down,” said Jess 
Maclean, in her gentle fashion; and he followed her into 
the room—but he remained standing, his eyes eagerly search- 
ing for an answer in the expression of her face. 

And yet it was about himself that she was mostly con- 
cerned, 

**You are not looking well,” said she; and somehow she 
half guessed that he had been wandering to and fro during 
the n ght. “ Have you had. your breakfast this morning, 
Allan?” 

** Never mind about that,” he replied. And then he pro- 
ceeded, rapidly: ‘* Tell me, Jessie—what am I to believe 
about Barbara? Is there oe between her and Ogilvie? 
And is she concealing it? And why? You must know. 
You are with her constantly, And 1 can appeal to you for 
an honest answer and a friendly answer. You will tell me 
the truth, whatever it is; and whatever it is, the sooner it is 
known the better. To you, anyway, I can appeal without 
being taunted and scorned.” 

Jess was quietly and quickly stirring up the fire, and put- 
ting on the kettle, and getting out the teapot and the like; 
and as she went on with these little preparations—the ob- 
ject of which was in no wise perceived by the schoolmaster 
—she said, in her tranquil way: 

**T would not bother much about Ogilvie, if I were you, 
Allan. I don’t suppose he means anything. He is always 
running after one pretty face or another; and there’s safety 
in numbers. I hardly imagine he can mean anything serious 
with regard to Barbara. A bit of amusement, perhaps—” 

‘*Amusement?” he repeated, vehemently. ** Amusement 
that may wreck her peace of mind—that may ruin her life? 
If that is the state of affairs, it is time for one of us to step 
in; and whether I have the right or not, I will assume the 
right. She shall not be left defenceless simply through her 
ignorance. And perhaps,” he said, ‘‘perhaps you, too, 
will tell me it is none of my business—” 

“T don’t think, Allan, you ever found me blaming you 
for anything,” Jess made answer; she was putting a white 
cloth over the little table. 

‘* Jess, 1 beg your pardon!” he said, with instant remorse. 
“If I have one friend, it’s you. Iam always safe in coming 
to you. But I am all at sixes and sevens; worried and har- 
assed; unable to understand what is happening around me, 
{ wonder if you know how other people must envy you 
your quict and peaceful life—how you make one wish to be 
rid forever of maddening hopes and aims? It must be so 
fine to be contentedly happy—to be without a care.” 

‘Without a care,” murmured Jess, almost to herself. 
“‘ Ay, just that, Allan. Without a care. You may well 
say that. Withoutacare.” Her back was towards him, for 
she was about to fetch down a cruet-stand from the cup- 
board; so that unobserved she managed to brush away a 
tear or two that had started to her lashes. Then she turned. 
**Now, Allan,”-said she, cheerfully, ‘sit down at once, 
**It’s but little we keep over here; only you can't go along 
to the school without a mouthful by way of breakfast.” 

He would have refused, but she insisted; and eventually, 
out of mere gratitude, he was forced to sit down. 

**I looked in at the Drill Hall,” he said, slowly and in 
sombre fashion—and small was the heed he paid to these 
things before him, though Jess stood by him waiting upon 
him, as if he were an infant, ‘‘I saw Barbara—she was 
dancing with Ogilvie.” 

** Well, now,” observed Jess, with much blitheness of 
manner, *' is it not surprising that she should have learnt to 
dance so well, away out in such a place as Kilree! And no 
one suspecting it either. But that is the strange thing about 
Barbara; if you do not find out for yourself, she will never 
tell you—” 

“Ay, have you discovered that?” he said, glancing tow- 
ards her quickly. ‘‘ Have you discovered that, too?” And 
then he continued—it was a relief to talk: ‘‘Do you know 
that sometimes she seems to me altogether an enigma; I can- 
not make her out; it is as if she had depths of character 
that no one around her understands as yet. And then again 
these appear to me mere formless and vacant spaces—the 
vacant spaces of youth, that time and experience will fill 
up. Besides, her natural shyness has to be taken into ac- 
count—a shyness only to be expected in one brought up in 
that solitary island, and then coming among strangers—” 

“T am sure,” said Jess, ‘‘ mother and I do not wish her 
to regard us as strangers—far indeed from that; but I think 
she hides herself from us as much as from others; and of 
course when any one prefers to keep their own counsel, it 
would only be impertinence to press questions.” 

“Then Burbara has said nothing to you about Ogilvie?” 
he asked, of a sudden, p 

‘** Not a word,” was the definite answer. ‘‘ Not a word— 
and until she offers us her confidence, we are not likely to 
make ourselves intrusive. If Barbara wishes to keep her 
own secrets, she is welcome.” 

He had pushed away his plate. 
on his knees; his eyes were 
tion. 


His hands were resting 
owncast, in profound medita- 


“She is a strange creature,” said he. ‘‘I had done no- 
thing to anger her. Well, yes; perhaps she was in the right 
in resenting my interference. When warned her—when I 
presumed to warn her—perhaps it was only her maidenly 
pride that retorted. As you say, when she chooses to keep 
silent, that may be merely her natural habit; and of course 
she would be indignant on being pressed with questions. 
It's quite wonderful, Jessie, how you find excuses for peo- 
ple; how you seek for the best that is in them; your dispo- 
sition is so good-natured; you want the world to go ay 
with every one. And indeed, whenever I have to talk wit 
you, it does seem as if things were more hopeful, as if trou- 
bles and difficulties could be overcome; and you must never 
think that I am not grateful to you because | am a bad hand 
at making pretty speeches. You must just understand, 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER HURLED HIMSELF 





When you meet a human being who seems to have the 
faculty of reconciling you to the barsh term’ of existence, 
it is a marvellous kind of thing, and you ought to be grate 


ful—but perhaps you have not quite got the knack of say 
ing so 

Enough, enough, Allan,” said Jess—her face burning 
vith pleasur for when had she received such praise from 
bim befor 

Phen he got to his feet 

I must along to the school now, Jessie,” said he 

And do not put yourself out about the Purser.” she 
bserved to him, as her parting word. ‘‘ He has too many 
strings to his bow And besides, 1 have heard him say that 
he wanted to leave this place altogether. Surely, Barbara 


must have too much sense to attach herself to a sailor-lad. 
off to the West Indies to-morrow And if you 
and she have had a qu arrel you ll just have to set to work 
to make it up again 

He went away much lighter of heart because of her sis 
kindness and 


hat may b 


terly wise talk; but his temperament was 
brooding rather than sanguine; and during the long school 
hours of mechanical and ungrateful toil, his thoughts would 
go back to the position in which he had been placed by Bar 


bara’s disdainful challenge. “If you want any explanations 


you think you have been injured,” she had practically 
Sa go to Ogilvie; he will answer you, he will answer for 
us both It was scornful advice, but it fitted in only too 
readily with his own humor. He had not got that under 
jaw for nothi and the longer that the lined and knit 


brows pondered over the problem now before him, the more 
definite became his resolve that Ogilvie should not go on 
his way without one word of question, perhaps even of men 
ace. For the moment, indeed. that was impossible; on the 


day following the concert and dance, the Aros Castle, her 
steam-tubes mended, sailed for Loch Sunart 
But, as it chanced, on the very afternoon of her return, 


the schoolmaster caught sight of Jack Ogilvie, who was ap 
parently leaving the outskirts of the town on a stroll; and 
in an instant all Jess's persuasive and kindly counsels had 
vanished from his mind; he saw in the distance only the 
man who had, from vanity, or devilment, or mere thought 
less disregard of consequences, been leading an inexperi 
enced girl astray, and alienating her from her nearest friends. 
Without any very clear intention he followed. By the lodge 
gate Ogilvie passed into the grounds surrounding the ruins 


of Duntroone Castle: these are thrown open to the public 
on certain days of the week; but at this season of the year, 
when there were no tourists abroad, the place was quite de 


serted ; and in point of fact the Purser continued on his way 
through the woods without meeting a human being, whether 
or not he may have been aware that some one was behind 
him. In due course of time he came in sight of the sea 
again, and of the castle hill, with the ivied ruins lofty and 
dark against the west. He skirted a small bay, went along 
an avenue of tall elms, and began to ascend a steep slope. 
And all this time Henderson was in his wake; the school- 
master knowing not what to think or what to do, so diverse 
were the doubts and impulses that occupied his brain. But 
momentarily the expression of his face was growing darker. 

Of course he could not always maintain this equal distance 
between himself and his enemy, for the Purser, having 
reached the summit of the hill, stopped short, and began to 
look around him—at the wide panorama, stretching from 
Ardencaple in the south to Morven and Kingairloch in the 
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HIM AND SEIZED HIM BY THE TIIROAT.” 


north. It was towards the close of the day; there was a 
steely light in the breaks of the clouded sky, and a metallic 
gleam on the restlessly lapping water; but over Mull way 
there were great masses of soft rain-cloud slowly advancing, 
that threatened to blot out the livid glare and bring on pre- 
mature night. And seemingly Ogilvie had no intention of 
remaining on this solitary eminence; having walked to the 
edge of the plateau and glanced downwards and around, he 
idly turned to come away again; and then it was that he 
found himself face to face with Allan Henderson. 

For a second the two men regarded each other; and in 
stinctively no phrase of greeting was passed 

‘*Tam glad to have the chance of a word with you alone,” 
the schoolmaster said, after this momentary silence. 

‘You need not have come so far,” said the Purser, who 
began to guess that his footsteps had been dogged. 

**] was considering what I ought to say,” Henderson pro- 
ceeded, apparently determined to keep a firm hold over 
himself. 

‘*And have you considered ?—for it is about time for me 
to be getting home,” Ogilvie made answer. Nota syllable 
had been uttered that could cause offence to either; but al 
ready the two men were in open antagonism. 

‘Tt is about Barbara Maclean—” 

**Oh, indeed!” 

‘* And I have a question to ask of you—” 

** Suppose I don’t choose to answer it.” 

“1 will make you answer it.” 

‘Making? Making? That is easily said!” 

The schoolmaster was breathing a little more hardly; that 
was all. Ogilvie had assumed a certain jaunty indifference 
of air 

** You've got to tell me what you mean,” Allan went on— 
with the dark eyes beginning to flame. 

**Mean by what?” said the other, scornfully. 

“Well enough you know! And don’t you think I am 
going to stand by and let you make a plaything of a girl 
like that who does not know what all this nonsense may lead 
to. For I suppose it is nonsense. I do not imagine that a 
fine gentleman like you could have any serious intentions—” 

** And who made it your business to interfere?” the Purser 
said. defiantly. 

“T have made it my business; and I mean to make it my 
business,” was the stern rejoinder. “If you bave no regard 
for the good name of the girl. it is for others to see that she 
is warned, and that you are checked—” 

** A rare fuss to make about nothing!” Ogilvie interjected 
again. ‘‘ Why, any one can call in at a tobacconist’s shop 
who has the price of an ounce of bird's-eye.” 

“Does the price of an ounce of bird’s-eye entitle you to 
sit in the parlor—or make assignations?” 

‘* Oh, I'm sick of this rubbish!’ the Purser exclaimed—and 
he made as if he would pass. But Henderson planted him- 
self in front of him. 

‘No, you are not going yet. \ Youare not going until you 
have given me explanations and made me certain promises. 
But how could I believe your promises—the promises of a 
miserable hound like you, that would lead a thoughtless girl 
into a compromising situation! What were she and you do- 
ing at Cowal Ferry?” he demanded, with increasing vehe- 
mence. ‘‘ You considered it fine, 1 suppose, to have the 
story told about you! You considered it a joke, I suppose, 


that her good name should be put in peril—that she should 
become a byword—” 
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“ You lie!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the school- 
master had hurled himself upon him and seized him by the 
throat; and so sudden and so violent was the onset that both 
men rolled to the ground, the Purser writhing and struggling 
to free himself from this wild-cat grip, Henderson striving to 
pinion him to the earth. Ogilvie was no doubt the bulkier 
of the two; but the schoolmaster’s muscles were of iron, 
while hate and jealousy combined lent him a yet fiercer 
strength; so that it was in vain that the undermost of the 
adversaries fought and tore and flung himself this way and 
that in trying to liberate himself from this merciless grasp. 
And then something happened to Allan Henderson. In their 
savage wrestling they had unwittingly approached the edge 
of the precipitous cliff; and of a sullen it chanced that the 
schoolmaster caught sight of a dull red patch, far below him, 
in the old garden lying between the castle rock and the sea. 
It was probably a patch of withered herbage; but with a 
startling vividness it recalled to him what he had seen one 
day when in the company of a game-keeper friend—a wound- 
ed roe-deer having rolled over and down into a deep chasm, 
where it lay motionless, and hardly to be distinguished from 
a heap of rusted bracken. And at this same instant it 
flashed through his braif that the man whose very life he 
now held in pawn might in another moment be lying away 
down there, without movement, an inanimate, indistinguish- 
able thing, a horror to the eyes. He relaxed his grip. 

“Come back,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ There shall be no 
murder.” 

And it was not until he was released that Jack Ogilvie 
perceived how near he had been to his doom. Thoroughly 
cowed—without a solitary word of threatening or bravado 
—he retreated from that ghastly verge, and shook his clothes 
straight, and departed down the hill, disappearing among 
the trees. After a while, amid the gathering dusk, the 
schoolmaster followed. As he slowly made his way back to 
the town, an orange spot here and there told of a lighted 
window and the coming night. And it may have seemed to 
him, in his sombre reverie, that it was more easy to seize an 
enemy, and pin him by the throat, and hold the power of 
life and death over him—it was more easy to do that than to 
win a single friendly look from a woman whose heart had 
wandered, elsewhither. 


(To Be ConTINUED.) 
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THE WASHINGTON SEASON. 


8 befitted and naturally succeeded such a routine winter, 
Ji. there have followed rather eventless aud orderly weeks 
for the earliest spring, when Lenten rigors are supposed to 
subdue all worldlings to another frame of mind than that ob- 
taining during the gay season. The weather was ideal, long 
stretches of almost May-day weather discrediting again the 
ground-hog’s prophecy, and causing parks and grass-plots to 
bring forth their crocuses and yellow clouds of forsythia 
betimes, and the arbutus to appear in the market-house. Of 
readings, lectures, and musicals there bas been the usual 
superfluity, and all orders of such semi-amateur talent have 
afforded improvement and entertainment to the Washington 
mind, There have been lectures on light and serious suh- 
jects; lectures instructive, lectures amusing, and others dif- 
ficult to classify; lectures in French and in German, by morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening; lectures with pictures, with 
maps, and with diagrams; lectures free and lectures for pay; 
many for charity, and many requiring great charity and 
forbearance on the part of the audience. 

The most notable of such drawing-room entertainments 
was that given for the benefit of the free kindergarten, which 
has so recently been established here, Mrs. Kate Douglass 
Wiggin, who was long an assistant of Mrs. Sara B. Cooper 
in tne wonderful tooo Lindengatien-eait in San Francisco, 
and knows the benefits resulting from such institutions, came 
over from New York to read selections from her own stories, 
Miss Kate Field added to the programme by several songs, 
and Miss Amy Hare gave piano solos, and this rare trio 
drew more listeners than the room could well hold. Mrs. 
Wiggin, as usua!, made her audience captives from the first, 
the charming personality of this clever woman winning ev- 
ery audience she ever faced with the uttering of her first 
words. Miss Kate Field, who is brighter and more sparkling 
with every season, is so much a home favorite and institu- 
tion in Washington that her presence made it quite an inti- 
mate and sociable affair all around. Miss Field, who has so 
long been a light in the professional lecture field, has varied 
the usual Lenten lecture season of society " giving as a 
course and in a less formal way in the ballroom of the 
Shoreham the full series of addresses which she has been de- 
livering in public for the last ten years. Miss Field, in dis- 
cussing Mormonism, prohibition, immigration, and other 
great questions of the day, displays mental ability of the 
highest order, and scores points which the statesmen in her 
audiences appreciate and ponder over. 

The kindergarten entertainment was given in the ball- 
room of Mrs. Hearst's large house, a mansion which was 
only completed to its last decorations and furnishings when 
the fatal illness of Senator Hearst closed it for all of that 
winter, and it has since been unoccupied but for a few weeks 
at a time. Mrs. Hearst, who has given so gencrously to 
Mrs. Sara B. Cooper's great kindergarten work in San 
Francisco, had naturally a great interest in seeing that good 
example followed in Eastern cities, and has assisted the 
Washington kindergarten in every way. Her house was 
made ready for this entertainment as carefully as if the 
mistress herself had been present; and the audience, over- 
tlowing from the large ballroom, filled the adjoining room 
anu hall, and provided a good sum for the support of the 
pioneer kindergarten for another ag With all her fond- 
ness for her Washiugton home, Mrs. Hearst has been un- 
able to spend more than a few weeks at a time here in the 
last three years, the practical management of her large es- 
tate obliging her to remain for the most of the time in San 
Francisco, observing daily business hours in a regular office- 
room devoted to the purpose. In a short time she hopes to 
have more freedom, and to be able to pass the greater part 
of the year in Washington, where the social attractions are 
strongest, and particularly now, when the political party of 
her choice is in power, and so intense a purtisan as she 
longs to take part in its triumphs. It was a singular coin- 
cidence that the wives of two California Senators of such 
great wealth should have been left widows within so short 
a time, and that both women should at once prove them- 
selves possessed of business talents of the highest order, and 
put aside every interest to personally manage the great for- 
tunes left them. Mrs. Stanford severed all connection with 
Washington upon Senator Stanford’s death, and besides 
the management of the estate left her, has her charge and 
interest in the great university he founded still nearer her 
heart, a personal concern in the welfare of every student at 
Palo Alto being manifest in this woman of such broad and 
generous sympathies, who in the loss of her only son has 
found all young boys the nearer to ber heart, and in the 
death of her husband the one consolation in carrying out 
all his designg for the welfare and advancement of the 
youth of his State in memory of that son. 

Mrs. Cleveland, who took so great an interest in the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens on the San Francisco plan in 
New York city, has lent the prestige of her interest and 
presence and active participation in all the meetings and 
entertainments connected with the kindergarten work here 
in Washington. Her interest has burried along the fortunes 
of the enterprise, so that a beginning could be made, and a 
first company of little waifs gathered into a cheerful room 
and initiated into kindergarten delights. Mrs. Cleveland's 
interest in this work and that of the Red Cross Society has 
been productive of greater outside interest in those two in- 
stitutions, as her attendance at Miss Welch's historical lec- 
tures and at French lectures has made them in great vogue. 
In quite another line was her attendance at the Moody and 
Sankey meeting, where, with Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. Car- 
lisle, she was seated on the platform, and took part in the 
singing and service of praise with the ~y ye of more 
than five thousand people, who crowded the every day 
and night for a month. 

Mrs. Cleveland continues to give informal audiences by ap- 
pointment at noon every Monday,when visitors are received 
singly or in groups as they come together. and given each 
a five minutes’ quiet talk. Each visitor has a chance to be 
seated and converse informally with the mistress of the 
White House, who, in the simplest morning gowns, and a 
manner as devoid of pretence and elaboration, soon puts the 
most embarrassed stranger completely at her ease. Each 
Monday a succession of such visitors occupies the red parlor 
for an hour or more, and often a Second noonday hour of 
the week is given over to the same amiable practice. Dur- 
ing the President’s absence on his North Carolina huntin 
trip, Mrs. Cleveland, who had no guests iu the house, ha 
so-called consolation dinners with the cabinet families in- 
formally, and herself enjoyed little gatherings of friends in 
the White House. One noonday there was interest for 
quite a little company in the visit of the Alaska Esquimaux, 
who have been quite a feature in social life during their 
stay. They were much féted in private houses, and made 
the reason for gathering many large tea companies, and 
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these simple children of the North won much interest for 
their people and their future welfare. The very spring- 
like weather —e made their fur clothing rather bur- 
densome, and the whole company were provided with fans, 
which they wielded vigorously. They were all robust, 

fine - looking specimens, and one, Esquimau woman had 
bright red cheeks that made her flat, pale yellow face al- 
most beautiful. Their faces were wonderfully clean and 
shining, and their nts splendid, and new, to judge 
from the photographs of their ple in their every-day 
array and untidiness shown. They sang not unmusicall 
in their own Janguage, and had been taught to utter Englis 
phrases of greeting. The children of party delighted 
every one—comical little balls of fur that tumb and 
rolled around like so many little bear cubs, or rode in tri- 
umph astride of their parents’ shoulders. The flower of the 
flock was a little three-year-old girl, Rina, who extended a 
little mite of a band to shake, and uttered English phrases 
like an Edison doll. Her great feat was to clasp her oat 
hands behind and bend over until her little mop of blac 
hair touched the floor—a proceeding to fill a Delsarte pupil 
or a regular contortionist with envy at seeing how ly 
she did it. If society was pleased with these visitors from 
the ‘* Fur North,” scientists were more than delighted. Such 
perfect specimens of their race have never been seen in this 
country, hor so many, nor such perfect types, and the Smith- 
sonian and museum officials measured and photographed 
them, and made casts of their faces, and recorded their 
voices in phonographs, and took thumb marks, and every 
other scientific memorandum to be thought of. The little 
party was brought down by ship to San ncisco, arriving 

re too late to be included in any way within the World’s 
Fair scheme, for the exhibition authorities took their ui- 
maux and their dancing Indians from under the British 4 
and denied ail schemes and requests looking to an exhibit 
of these same people from United States domain. These 
Alaska Esquimaux came from the neighborhood of the rein- 
deer station in Bering Sea, which is being conducted under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Education. Reindeer have 
been brought over from Siberia, and the natives are bein 
instructed in caring for them, so that a permanent fi 
supply may be insured them in a a where the rapid 
extinction of the seal, the walrus, and the whale promised 
them certain starvation. 

Attempts have been made for several years to create a 
Rotten Row for Washington, and for one or two seasons 
there was a satisfactory carriage parade to be witnessed on 
certain afternoons in the park south of the White House. 
Mrs, Harrison, the Vice-President, and Mrs. Morton lent their 
aid to the projectors of so pleasant a custom; and for that 
time Washington enjoyed a feature familiar to all foreign 
capitals. When entertainments were few the gay world 
knew where to drive to see and be seen by all whom they 
knew, and visitors in town were interested in seeing Wash- 
ington on wheels, and seeking for national celebrities in the 
parade of fashion. It has been the frequent comment, more 
especially of New York visitors, that there was no great 

romenade where every one could be seen in time, as in 

ifth Avenue; for Washington people walk everywhere, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts avenues and K Street being 
almost equally in favor for —— pedestrians. Nor was 
there any one drive where all the smartest equipages could 
be seen. In fact, it has even been charged that horses and 
carriages are too much objects of pure utility in Washing- 
ton—v: hicles to market, shop, call, and use for going to and 
from ertertainments. When the Washington residents drive 
for rec eation, too, they scatter to a dozen country roads, 
giving up the noble open park between the White House 
and th river to the sight-seers and visitors to the Washing- 
ton Mvaument. The original spirits have again revived the 
carriage-club idea, and induced the owners of handsome 
sone to promise to drive in the Monument Park every 

easant ‘Tuesday and Thursday afternoon from four o'clock. 
fe the idea can be carried out a little longer, until it settles 
into a fixed habit, a most interesting feature will be added 
to the city’s life, and both residents and strangers will be 
the gainers. 


~ THE COPTS’ EASTER. 


‘aS God born to-day.” 

**No, he blame fool Hassan, he,” corrected Achmed, 
fondly regarding his younger brother, by ae by half an 
hour. ‘He not get his Hinglish yet; he is a shild yet. I 
get my Hinglish from a Hinglish Mar Girgis [priest]. Chris- 
tian God not born to-day, Christian God die to-day.” 

**He died Friday, Achmed; he rose this morning.” It is 
difficult to proselyte with a limited vocabulary, and hence 
the feeble, ‘‘ You don’t have Good-Friday or Easter in your 
ehureb?” 

The donkey-boy in the ragged white night-gown turned 
the blaze of his scorn upon the infidel. 

‘Birthday? Die-day? Not so Arab God. Arab God 
never born, never die.” 

Then his natural courtesy asserted itself; for not a rose of 
Sharon, not all of the perfumes of Araby, were sweeter than 
Acbhmed’s smal! dark soul. 

“Christian people very many people, very many Gods. 
Arab people very few people, only one God.” 

“ No, Achmed, only one —for all people only one God.” 

** But oh, Sitt,” persisted the lad, with the sweet obstinacy 
of the amiable. ‘‘ Achmed see three; Achmed show it the 
morning. Upinthe Copts’ church. The Copt he Christian, 
he? So I have hunderstood.” Oh, the scorn in the dulcet 
tone. He held up his slender fingers and told them off: 
** Setteh Miriam, Bébé Jésfis, and the Zéman ” (dove). 

I let Achmed’s statement go unchallenged. He and bis 
twin brother Hassan have owned us for eight days—since the 
morning, in fact, that we landed at Luxor, and their friendly 
brown hands were stretched out to help us up the slippery 
banks, and their sweet voices chimed in unison: 

“Here your donkey - boy. Here your Hassan and your 
Achmed.’ : 

The tone had all the welcome of the open door and the 
fire on the hearth. As well struggle with the alcoholic 
habit as Achmed's reasonable sweetuess. 

It was Easter Sunday, and we en route to the Coptic 
church to see the celebration. 1 rode u Mary Anderson, 
a braying donkey with flapping ears, while D—— was mount- 
ed on General Grant,a skittish t who bolted men and this- 
tles. Ourdonkey-boys were running at our side; but the way 
of the Oriental is never a direct way. As the crow flies we 
could have reached the church in ten minutes, but the road 
to anywhere is the bazars, and then the ascent of the 
Franc cemetery hill, a mile of desert skirting, and finally a 
swoop down into the town. The Howadji may as well try 
to escape his Kismet. 
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Tt was a golden’ morning, and dirty little Luxor had « 
novel look, as if it had been Ssieed and oan for a bath in 
the blue sky, or the river, or the shining ; the wind bore 
the scent of jasmine and orange blossoms; even Achmed’s 
night-gown had made acquaintance with the tub. 

he anticita merchants, a row of grave men in white tur- 
bans, up from their mud divan and salaamed as we can- 
tered by with our retinue of blind and halt and maimed. 
The Gawezee girls came out of their huts and posed for us 
in theatrical attitudes, their gaudy robes of greens and yel- 
lows cutting like a knife into the pure day. A blind minstrel 
was under a window the love-song of the absent 
to his bride. His voice vibrated like the twang 
of a taut guitar, We met a procession of camels weaving 
along a narrow lane, loaded with green lentils, and a group 
of veiled women going to the river for water; they wore 
their water-jugs as securely as a fifteenth-century queen her 
crown. As we rode under jutting windows of lattice-work 
delicately carved, we heard the flutter of the imprisoned 
ones: it sounded like the caw of pigeons in a cage. 

A funeral procession passed, the corpse, evidently that 
of a child, wrapped in a cashmere shawl, and lying on a bier 
which four bearers carried on their shoulders. Half a doz- 
en men in blue robes of mourning, one with a grecn turban 
which proclaimed him a descendant of the Prophet, walked 
behind; a little ip of wailing women followed. 

“Very little one, very small crying.” said Achmed, 
apologetically, and then he moved aside respectfully for a 
tall black form clad from head to foot in a white robe. 
His — p= folded, and pe ages with a long stride, his 
unseeing wide - open — g into nothingness. The 
boys touched their f ae 

“*Magnoon” (idiot), they said, with reverence. ‘‘ Very 
a man, The hand of Allah is upon him,” they added, in 
their own tongue. 

Ob, how new we seemed, and raw and crude, in the land of 
the ruined temples, and the solemn statues with their ineffa- 
ble smile! We had climbed the hill, and were looking over 
the shining plain; the gray shape that dominated the stretch 
of desert was the shadow of the — propylon of Karnak; 
the mountains beyond looked like prehistoric pyramids; 
across the river a the myster A the tombs. Easter 
and all it commemorated seemed but of yesterday. The 
great sitting statue of Khons on the edge of the horizon 
seemed to whisper with faintly smiling lips: ‘‘ Poor little 
life! ten thousand morns the day-star has dawned above me, 
and I have seen the processions pass bearing the sacrifice to 
the risen God. By what name or token it matters not. 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, the savage herd, they have 
all = down in the sweeping sands; but I abide, Egypt, the 
beginning of worlds.” 

*Ob ha Shemalak, oh ah riglac” (take care of your legs), 
shoyted Achmed, to the pressing throng. Of alien race and 
creed, he might have stepped out of one of the great pro- 
cessions carved on the walls of Karnak. A century beneath 
her burning suns and the stranger who has come to con- 

uer Egypt himself is conquered in her close embrace. A 
little while beneath her burning skies, and he wears even 
the features of her dead sons. 

The Coptic church, which we finally reached, is a sun- 
— brick building in a small court surrounded by a mud 
wall. 

Our own beggars—ours because they had adopted us, not 
we them—fell back, and our brethren (we knew them for 
our Coptic brethren by their sleazy black robes and dull 
turbans, mark of the oppressor’s persecution) swarmed about 
us. Achmed poked them with the long stick with which he 
goaded Mary Anderson. The donkey-boys didn’t take off 
their sandals, although we were comauiial to don slippers, 
and the lean Copt who performed the office for us for two 
piastres only shook his head disapprovingly as the brothers 
sauntered by. The look of scorn they gave him embodied 
the contempt of centuries. If they had known in that their 
day what sort of exchange they were making, I think our 
Copt brethren would have put up with the Greeks they 

uarrelled with about the eucharist, and not embraced the 
Arab invaders in order to expel dissent. The yoke they 
have bowed under ever since is the heavier. But the Copt 
original Eey hoor an concnereny am besides orthodoxy and the 
origin n langu rom his early Christian pro- 
genitors. ms ff has inberited their detestation of eve’ notin 
and every creed that differed from their own, and the Mus- 
lim hates back with all the rage of the true believer. 

As he lifted the heavy green curtain, Achmed sniffed con- 
See for the holy odor of incense filled our nostrils. 

“Very bad smell,” he remarked. ‘Very few to see.” 
But the Copt church is, in fact, larger than any mosque in 
Luxor. Coming into it from the flood of daylight, it looked 
to us big and bare, though the nave was crowded with men 
who were leaning against long crutches, upon which they had 
walked into the church. I have looked ~ vain for the rea- 
son for this custom. It was probably established by that 
arch-agitator St. James of Syria. The small apse at the end 
of the nave held a number of priests, but I only saw the out- 
line of their figures and the gleam of a swinging lamp—it 
was too dark for more. The side aisles are planted thickly 
and irregularly with pillars brought from Karnak, a douceur 
from the late Khedive; their beautiful lotos capitals seemed 
to protest against the rude arches they support. At the 
top of the nave is the pride of the church, a beautiful inlaid 
screen, and through an opening in its centre we looked into. 
the little dark apse. Just within the screen the bishop sat 
in the ype chair, a portly man in a black robe, bis 
back to — On his right a black-robed deacon hold- 
ing a lighted taper in his right hand read the lessons in Cop- 
tic to a group of grave elders. As he finished each sentence 
a yellow boy in a surplice who lounged against the screeu 
repeated it in a loud voice in Arabic. On the left of the 
bishop a dozen monks in white robes and hoods squatted 
on their heels. It gave one a thrill to see the Maltese cross 
blazing on their vestments. The mud walls are decorated 
with rude pictures of the Copts’ patron saints, St. Paul, and 
St. Anthony the hermit, and St. Geor the fighter; and the 
niches which stand for side altars hold little statues of the 
Virgin, who is always veiled and robed, like the Eastern 
wae she was, and rosaries and ostrich eggs elaborately 
carved. 

No more under the Christian than under the Moslem dis- 
pensation are women regarded; they were crowded in a lat- 
ticed bird-cage in the antrum, and draped in black from 
crown to toe, save for two holes in the mask out of which 
“2 peered with fervent gaze. 

he ceremonies had begun at daybreak, and were going 
on now at 10 a.m. with unabated fervor. Southern peoples 
like to do all their devotions at one time and have done with 


Presently the deacon sat down, and a strange sound per- 
vaded the church. With the clanging of cymbals a priest 
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in a violet robe came out of the apse and waved a censor in 
which frankincense burned. The men on their long crutches 
ap ed the screen, dismounted, and knelt while the 
Pp touched each head in blessing. At a sign all the 
school-boys in the church ran forward, and crowding about 
the screen, joined in a strange chant, as unlike our music as 
the Gawezee girls’ dancing is like ours—a persistent wa’ 
melody from fifths to thirds. It ceased as suddenly as it 
began; the celebration of the mass followed. b 
the lesser bearing the robe of the officiating priest, left the 
apse and came to the opening in the screen. The latter 
then began to recite a litany in a high shrill treble. Sud- 
denly he raised two vessels wrapped in blue cotton handker- 
chiefs above his head, uncovered them, and shook the band- 
kerchiefs toward the people. ‘The lesser priests then took 
the vessels, first squatting on their heels and touching the 
floor with their foreheads, and presented them again to the 
officiating priest, who took of both elements,.and then 
elevated the host; a little bell rang throughout the cere- 
mony, and the congregation stood with bowed heads, but no 
one save the train- rs knelt. 

When one notes thcse little differences between the Roman 
and the Coptic celebration, the event of a battle like Agin- 
court or Cressy seems a trivial affair. A third-century bishop 
walked to his knees in blood to mark the differences, and a 
nation has endured separation from those of its race and 
creed, submission to the infidel, and even to-day ostracism, 
poverty, and besotted ignorance, to enforce them. The Copt 
hates the Arab with the hatred of a martyr; he hates the 
Eastern Christian with the hatred of a blood-relation. 

When the priest had partaken, the deacon who read the 
Jessons stepped into the centre aisle, his scarf filled with 
small cakes of unleavened bread, which he broke and dis- 
tributed to the male communicants. An acolyte followed 
with a silver plate. They who communed were expected 
to drop their offering in the salver. A strange rite was now 
enacted. 

The bishop, who had been seated throughout the service— 
it takes an Oriental to.convey the least idea of what sitting 
means; he would put the most industrious hen to the blush— 
now arose and stood without the screen, whereupon the con- 
gregation started single file and passed before him. As each 
person passed, the bishop touched his cheek with his third 
finger, held out as the Pope extends his left hand in blessing. 
This over, the ——s riest retired to the apse, first dis- 
robing, and heaping al his ecclesiastical clothing on the 
steps of the altar. The deacon poured the remainder of the 
consecrated bread into a basket, and, carrying it into the an- 
trum, distributed it to the crowd, who ate it as David ate 
the shew-bread—because he was hungry. 

The bishop again left his chair, and walked down the 
nave eating a cake. As he passed, he held out a bit to an 
acquaintance, who took it without ceremony and also ate it. 
When he approached the cage of the women, we saw with 
a sad significance that they stretched out empty hands tow- 
ard him, and that on each palm a scarlet cross was tattooed 
—fit emblem of their lot. 

When the bishop got to the door, the donkey-boys hurried 
me forward. A large tank of water stands in the antrum, 
and at sight of the bishop two Copt youths, with all their 
clothes on, sprang into the tank head foremost, completely 
covering their heads with water. This in honor of the bap- 
tism of our Lord. The Arab boys shouted with laughter, 
but the Copts looked on reverently. 

In this manner was the earliest Christian worship in Egypt 
conducted, and on that Easter Sunday we were present at 
its literal reproduction. The language is the ancient Egyp- 
tian, written in Greek letters instead of hieroglyphics,and the 
sleek men with the supercilious faintly smiling features are 
the descendants in blood and customs of the great nation 
whose history is graven in eternal stone. 

Isa CARRINGTON CABELL. 
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Arta recent ‘‘ Musical Morning” at the Waldorf, Mr. Bagby 
read a little poem written by the late Bayard Taylor when 
he was but niseteen years old. Mr. Taylor composed it 
when he was seeing Europe on the five dollarsa week which 
he obtained from the New York Tribune for a weekly letter 
from across the water. With N. P. Willis and two or three 
other friends he was in Germany, and some of his German 
acquaintances suggested that they should keep the Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving together, each one contributing a dish. 
Bayard Taylor said frankly that he was too poor to bear his 
share of the provisions, but he wrote a song that was duly 
sung, to a German air, at the feast, the Americans rendering 
it in the English words, and the Germans singing a German 
version. Forty years later Mr. Bagby met a lady who had 
been present, Frau Moerves, who told him she had once 
taught German to a young countryman of his, related the 
incident of the song, and displayed the original version, of 
which Mr. Bagby holds a copy. 

—Mrs. Yates, of Onelhunga, New Zealand, has been made 
the first woman Mayor within the limits of the British Em- 
pire. She displays great confidence in her own powers to 
rule wisely and well, and promises large improvements as a 
consequence of woman's voice in public affairs. 

—The Portia Law Club, of San Francisco, is composed of 

women who cherish the earnest desire to found a law college 
for women, which will be the first one in the world. Their 
Dean, Miss Clara 8. Foltz, is the only member of the club 
who has been admitted to the bar, but all the other members 
strive to increase their stock of legal lore, so that without 
themselves becoming practising lawyers they may be inde- 
pendent of men lawyers upon such points as especially con- 
cern women. They have adopted the mortar-board cap as 
an emblem of their organization. 
Madame Marchesi holds that of the three operatic stars 
who have shone in America this winter, Madame Melba is 
artistically the greatest. It is said of Madame Melba that 
when she first came to Paris to study her art her costumes 
were of the most unbecoming fashions, but now she is a 
thoroughly well dressed woman. , 

—Madame Henry Gréville divides her days between her 
housekeeping cares, her garden, and her family, and does 
all her writing at night. She is a very rapid worker, and 


her ordinary evening's labor is a MS. of five hundred lines. 
Her knowledge of English, Russian, Italian, and German 
enables her to keep constantly in touch with the best litera- 
ture of those countries. 

—Miss Georgia Cayvan’s experience of the delightful 
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freedom of trousers does not lead her to desire to 

them for common wear. She says, very sensibly, that dress 
should be suited to the occasion on which it is worn and the 
work the wearer hastodo. If she is to hunt, fish, and climb 
fences, trousers are comfortable, in bad weather a wet (ro | 


costume is desirable, but for the house a woman should hold 
fast to pretty fripperies, to trained skirts, delicate laces, soft 
colors and fabrics 


—The two large stained-glass windows selected by Miss 
Helen Gould for the Memorial Church which is being erect- 
ed in honor of the late Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gould, by their 
children, at Mr. Gould’s birthplace, Roxbury, New York, are 
the design of Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong, the daughter 
of Maitland Armstrong, at whose Washington Square work- 
shops the windows are being made. Beak window will con- 
tain about one hundred square feet of American opalescent 
glass. The subject of one window is Christ bl g little 
children; the other typifies Music, and shows a group of the 
heavenly choir. 

—The church at Neundsdorf now owns Marie Antoinette’s 
lace shaw], which she gave, on the scaffold, to her confessor, 
the Abbé de l'Orme. 
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A. B. C.—The better plan would be to send cards for a specie! occa- 
sion, say an evening “at home,” and have your mother’s card or that of 
some married woman of your family someon: ee. 

peng pe By C. de Hurst, in How Women Should Ride, 
sho be in the left hand, but the right should be on 
them. ...the left snaffle-rein should go ontside of the little finger, the left 
curb between the little and third fingers, the right carb bet ween the third 
and middie fingers, and the right anaffle between the middle and firet 
fingers. er hy all be brought throngh the hand, over the second 
petee of the finger, where t muet lie flat and in order, held there 

by the thamb. The third finger of the right hand should rest on the right 
snaffle, ‘eaving the first and second free to use the carb if required.” But 
it takes pages of text and illustration to explain this enbject exhaustive- 
ly, and you would find it to your advantage to send to Harper & Brothers 
for this practical little book. The price is $1 25. As to the stirrup, 

noting again, “the left leg from the knee, which should not be more 
than half an inch below the pommel, must hang naturally in a n- 
dicular line, and the foot parallel with the horse, the heel being held 
away from the side and slightly depressed, the ball of the foot resting on 
the stirrup.” 

“ Brownix.”"—Your Havana-brown silk is in good style and color for a 
skirt and sigeves with a brown crépon waist and over-skirt. Trim with 
écru lace of heavy design. 

“Ovne ann Enns."—Accent the first syllable in Kaga, and pronounce 
the first “a” broad. Haveashort apron of watered silk with long hanging 
ends in the back. Your query about your hair is answered in the fact 
that coils at the back are now worn very small, and in fancifal loops or 
twists that are not tightly twisted. 

Jasuine.—You are “at home” at the hotel for the time being. You 
may, however, ne with that term entirely, having your cards simply 
bear your name, the name of the hotel, and your reception hours. 

Mas. F. L. A.—The simplest of the crochet stitches is the chain stitch. 
To make this, form a loop and pull the thread through it; continue to 
work off the loop on the needle by pulling the thread through it, each 
loop forming a stitch. This stitch is need for the open parts of crochet- 
work. Next comes the “slip stitch,” which is the smallest and simplest 
of the solid stitches ; having a loop on the needle, insert the needle at a 
stitch, and draw the thread throngh the stitch and throggh the loop on 
the needle. ‘This stitch is used when connecting, and when passing from 
point to point. “Single crochet” has one step more—insert the needle 
with a loop on it through a stitch, draw the thread through the stitch, 
then draw the thread through the two loops on the needle. For “ double 
crochet,” having a loop on the needle, put the thread over the needle, in- 
eert at a stitch, draw the thread throngh the stitch, draw the thread 
through two of the three loope on the needle, draw the thread throngh 
the two loops now on the needle. For “short double crochet,” draw 
throngh the three loops at once, instead of twice through two. For a 
“treble crochet,” pat the thread over the needle twice, insert and draw 
throngh, work off two loops, then two again, then two again. A “ four- 
fold,” “ fivefold,” etc., are ench worked like the double and treble, except 
that the thread is pnt over the needle once more for each respectively. 

Bersxy.—Such a povition as you describe would be highly improper 
for a “ young orphan woman.” Nursing would be decidedly preferable, 
even if more arduous. It is an honored profession. “ English dictation” 
means the ability to take down the spoken janguage in correct written 
form. e only practical way to learn millin is by serving an ap- 

prenticeship to a good milliner. The same might be said of cookery. 

ere class however good, will not suffice unless accompanied by 
practical work at home or elsewhere. 

A. Z.—It is not at all necessary to make a gift because you are aeked to 
a birthday party. in fact, it is in poor taste to do so unless you are an inti- 
mate friend. Young ladies taken to a dance by their maid should be 
taken home in the same way unless the ess provides some other 
escort. You may not ask a man to escort you home, and assuredly you 
ms not ask a man whom you have met for the first time to call upon yon. 

. M. B.—Read about cotton enits in Bazan No. 10. Get gray-bine or 
else black moiré for large sleeves to your basque, and have a collar with 
a wide square bow of the same. You cannot alter it otherwise unless 
you drape the skirt as an over-skirt over a moiré lower skirt. 

A Counter Reaper —Get hop-eacking, serge, or covert suiting for a 
travelling and onting sujt with blazer like that illustrated on page 184 
of Bazan No.10. The draped ekirt of this suit is an excellent model. 
Use the ribbons again on your silk dress, and make it with full waist and 
basque and long English over-skirt. Get a large Scotch cape or golf 
cape for travelling. Dimity will be used for simple morning dresses in 
the enmmer; for afternoons are organdy, dotted Swiss masii and 
maul). The high frame for your kettle should stand on the floor, Your 
ideas about the tea are correct. Use lump-sugar and slices of lemon. 

Mus. P.—A dress for your mother who suffers from indigestion 
is that with a ne back and jacket front opening on a full silk veet 
drawn in by clastics at the waist-linc. It is not necessary to line the 
black silk. Jt is not our custom to reply to euch — by mail. 

A. L. K.—Get six yards of donbie-width grenadine. Have the skirt 
four yards wide, slightly gored, and hung from the top of a silk foundation 
skirt. Trim with narrow rows of moiré ribbon, Make a full waist 
pleated to a point in front, round in the back, and add a double circular 
basque. Have a V of white ince and a lace stock with cravat bow. 
Make large mutton-leg sleeves. Tosca net will be used when lace dresses 
are required, and also in combination with summer silks. 

Ber.—Use the Felix mode! in Bazan No. 2 for yonr black satin dress, 
trimming it with black moiré ander the lace. Félix has used that de- 
sign for some of hie handsomest spring and sammer gowns among recent 
importations. 7 

constant Reaper.—For the sea-ehore you will need two wool dresses 
for general wear, one of blue serge, the other of covert suiting made with 
a jacket and skirt to wear with vests and shirt waists, the latter of cotton 
cheviot and of silk. For best dresses get a crépon, either Havana brown 
or blue, and trim with white lace. A gingham gown and one of dimity 
will anewer for hot days. 

Crtia.—Make your white wool dress with a round waist to which a 
short basqne is attached, and bave a vest and stock of green velvet. Drape 
the skirt slightly, or else have a long English over-skirt caught up on each 
side |o show a green velvet border on a lower skirt. The married title is 
retained. 

A. C. H.—For the steamer and for sight-seeing in anton ae a cheviot 
euit,tailor made,with a cut-away coat like that illustrated in Bazar No. 11. 
Have a sailor hat,an ulster, and a light flannel wrapper, with changes of 
under-clothing. A barége gown or one of crépon and a summer silk 
dress will be useful when with your English friends. 

A Reeviar Reaper —Peau de sole finely twilled and with half-lustre 
is satisfactory for a black silk dress for all the year. Have a round waist 
with a pointed basque added, revers draped on a white lace plastron, and 
large sleeves. Have a six-gored skirt without trimming. You might 
= pale green satin under the lace plastron and as lining for revers and 

he, 

a Scnsorteer.—The men of a bridal party at a five-o’clock 
wedding wear frock-coat in black with black wa “yw Rony trousers, 
white gloves, and white silk fonr-in-hand ties. The b provides the 
flowers for her maids usually, though the groom may do so. The groom 
always provides the bride's bonqnet. 

Eriqoerre.—A first call upon a new arrival is made withont invitation. 
and is simply an expression of welcome. Naturally one would not cal 
pon a person known to be undesirable. The person called nu can 
easily regulate her new acquaintance by returning slightly irable 
calis by card only, and in undesirable cases not returning the call at all. 

Mansons. —Rags by all means with your hard-wood floor. Onglarge 
rag will probably give a better effect fur your drawing-room. Your tea 
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is # call both ways, and leaves you in exactly the position you were 


Gaureupr —Leave ed hard-wood stairs uncovered and have a pretty 
=" oo ane lave a hangi 
w 


with a velours cloth. 

M. J. H.—Silver is as much used as ever. There are many silver articles 
that cannot be with china; small cut-glass crnets are used for 
oil and vinegar ; are usually in a silver stand, and only pat on with 
the Social Usages will give you the de- 
sired information. Send your card to your acquaintances in the city 
where you are visiting. 

Ignouant.—Reception toilettes, which may be as elaborate as desired 
as long as they are high neck and worn with bonvets, are the correct 
thing for such a wedding. 

Romota.—To be a and intelligent listener is an accomplishment 
in itself; it is an attribute the average man particularly appreciates; lead 
him to talk abont himeelf, his tastes, p ta, achi , etc., and he 
will not discover your lack of conversation, in fact, will probably go away 
thinking of you as a most clever woman. 

Pewnsyivanta Sonsoutnen.—The card is almost square, a trifle larger 
than formerly, and of somewhat thinner board. Do not engrave the 
name of the village, unless you are paying many calls in other places. 
The black will be the better taste. 

Mas. M. A. F.M.—Send your card engraved simply with your name, 
address, and the hours you wish to receive (nenally four to seven). Have 
three small tables—one for punch or lemonade, one for chocolate, and ove 
for tea; invite a pretty girl to ide at each table; have dainty little 
cakes with the chocolate, and biscuit or sweet crackers with your tea. 

Sussortser.—Mail your mourning cards; that is sufficient explanation. 
A veloars table cover with a border of Oriental embroidery is very pretty. 
A table mat just covering the top of the table is stylish. 

H. 8.—There is no objection to allowing a paper to announce the en- 
gagement. Youcan give a tea and introduce your flancé to your friends, 
or some one can give a dinner for you and present him in the same way. 
We consider your writing very legible and of good style. 

E. B.C.—The garnet satin is rather warm and dark for spring, but will 
anewer as an under-skirt and vest, with a gray or tan — short basque 
ont over-skirt. You might use some of the new heavier wools if you 
choose. 

Pirpa.—Makea biack moiré scarf, bias,three-eighths of a yard wide and 
two yards and a quarter long. Cut the ends slanting, and add to each a 
ruffle of é6crn lace a quarter of a yard deep. Pass the scarf around the 
neck and tie in a large bow with drooping loops, or in a smaller bow 
with stiff straight loops pointing on! toward the sides. 

Reaper or tue Bazan —The only change you can make in the black 
and gray stri dress ia to add an apron over-ekirt of the two yards you 
now have. not alter the light suit unless you make a silk waist of 
the dark brown, striping it lengthwise with the light wool trimming, and 
adding light wool sleeves to wear with the skirt as it is at present. 

Jkannetre.—Make your white crépe de Chine over ribbed white silk, 
with a yoke and belted round waist, and a bertha of the crépe trimmed 
with point d’esprit insertions. Drape the front of the skirt slightly, and 
make the back straight and full. Have large sleeves wrinkled on the 
forearm, and a bow, collar, and sash of white faille ribbon. Make the 
black crape with a gathered waist with revers and basque of black mourn- 
ing silk. Put ribbon bands on the large gigot sleeves and around the 
fall straight skirt. 

F.C.B.—To the light wool dress add large leg-o’-mutton sleeves of the 
material with narrow cuffs of brown moiré ribbon, a collar with bow, 
and also a belt of the ribbon. The black dress simply needs large new 
sleeves of black silk,and pointed godet baeq of the same. Pat ruf- 
flex of cream lace inside the armholes of the blue silk sleeves to make 
them seem larger. Don't have a hat of the wool material. Get one of 
felt or of fancy brown straw instead. 

Anxious Inquirer —Get a short round cape of light gray cloth, in two 
accordion-pleated raffies, with a rache and bow with long ends of gray 
or black moiré ribbon. A black cape is equally ——— 

N.M.8.—Late in February and the first weeks of September are the best 
times for attending openings in New York shops. Yon should write to 
leading wholesale houses, enclosing your address, and reqnest them to ad- 
vise you when they receive new goods. Read about capes in New York 
Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

Van Sr. C.—Cut off the train of your bell skirt. Do not alter it other- 
wise. For the gray camel's-hair suit see tailor gowns ilinstrated in last 
week's Bazan. Make your silk waist accordion-pleated, with a twisted belt 
of velvet of becoming color, and large pleated sleeves with velvet wrist- 
bands. Cover the high collar band with three velvet bows. 

Witte M.—Yonu cannot alter the tan cloth skirt. Get darker brown 
moiré for a vest, collar with bow, and gigot sleeves. You might add a 
moiré basque above that of cloth, Get green velvet of the same shade 
for a vest and sleeves cf the second gown. Your ideas about remodelling 
the coat tails are Use some heavy cream lace as reverse, and also 
to cover the soiled green velvet band on skirt. 

Feepa D.—Pin your watch high on your bodice. Carry your vinaigrette 
in your pocket or in the hand. Violets and roses are the popular eprin 

wers. Send Mrs. B. an invitation. Send announcement cards to a 
friends of bride and groom, no matter whether the friends are married 
or single. Wear a plain black satin tie and linen chemisette with a 
blue or tan wool costume. For styles coneuit illustrations of tailor gowns 
in last week's number. 

Peertexen.—it is entirely optional whether you take a man's arm or 
not; it is far plexsanter, except perbaps in a crowded street, to walk in- 
depen@ently. It isa feature of the evolution of woman that she has lost 
much of the “ clinging vine” attribute. A woman should not go to a 
restaurant alone with a man for supper; but if she does go, and he de- 
sires her to select the dishes, she should do so. 

Sray-at-nome.—An “at home” is a reception. Yes, men are invited. 
If in the afternoon call it a tea, and make your hours four unti! seven. 
If in the evening, eight to eleven. The light refreshment you would have 
in the afternoon may be served by members of the family; in the even- 
ing you would require servants. A hosters should always stand to re- 
ceive her guests. 

A.A.N.—Get a brown or dark green plain ingrain carpet for your oak 
room, and over it put a few pretty rngs. If you cannot have fine rugs, 
you can use the Japanese, which now come in very good colors. Some 
of the pecuere ur rugs are also very effective. 

C.M.R.—Hats worn by bridemaids should not be removed at the re- 
ception which follows the ceremony ; besides, they are not suitable for a 
wedding at half past six o'clock. Cliange the time to an earlier hour, or 
else let the bridemaide wear short tulle veila. The diamond-shaped ar- 
rangement is correct. 

G.—You are safe in baying @ wrap of seal-skin or of any one of the 
black short furs, Persian lamb or moiré Persian. Tan-colored smooth- 
grained leat are preferred for travelling-bags. 

A Svcnsceiser.—Infante’ first short dresses have been shortened to 
twenty-one inches from the neck to the bottom of hem; while extremely 
fushionable mothers prefer them only twenty inches long. 

Mary F.—Two of your husband's cards and one of your own shonld be 
need in the cases you mention. Babics’ first short dresses are of nain- 
200k with round yoke tucked or gathered in puffs and fenther-stitched, 
with full straight sleeves, and a skirt of two breadths shorter than for- 
monty. An arti¢le on infants’ clothing will soon be published in the 
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Constant Reaper —Black moiré will trim dark green silk stylishly. 
Add some jet and lace. 

W vomine.—Make the light wool dress like the pown with donble ekirt 
iMnstrated on page 159 of Bazar No.8 Use pink crape for vest and 
stock, and trim with black moiré ribbon. Get white dimity with colored 
, and make as you suggest. The dotted gauze is a good selection. 

m8 Manta T.—An excellent design for a Henrietta cloth dress for one 
who does not wear crepe is the “ Diagonal Gown with Tabe and Buttons,” 
= on page 44 of Bazan No.3. Make the gathered vest of any soft 
silk. 

Anxious Sunsorisen.—Make your tan woo! with a basque and jacket 
front opening on a vest of changeable silk, using the model of Figs. 8 
and 4.0n page 44 of Bazan No. 8. Have a double skirt of Chantilly lace 
trimmed with narrow rows of moiré ribbon on a silk foundation. Make 
a full belted waist crossed in front with the ribbons, and pat rows of 
ribbon aroand large sleeves. Do not ae black guipure lace on Chantilly 
net, thongh white guipures are admissible. Get darker cloth for your 











cape. 

movantin-—Bes the tan cloth gown nse model commended above to 
“ Anxious Sabscriber.” Make the vest of the moiré. For the other vest 
cut dowm the top and wear with a chemisette. A young matron’s calling 
cards measure three and one-quarter inches by two and three-eighths. 

M. E. A.—Use tailor buttons and braid. 

A. L. C.—Pat a broad band of black moiré at the foot of your black 
silk skirt, and cover it flatly with écru lace like the Felix gown illustrated 
in Bazar No. 2. 

T. J. F.—T willed cottons called Galatea twills, plain or striped, are the 
— wash goods for emall boys’ suits. Have several of these with a 

jouse and short breeches, as they are 7 inexpensive, and also have at 
lecst one blue or white serge sailor suit with the long trousers. Make your 
grenadine with a pointed waist to which a basque is attached, and trim 
with bretelies of lace. Have the skirt four yards wide, hung on a satin 
foundation skirt, and trimmed down each side with a jabot of jace. Have 
a sleeves with lace ruffles at wrist. 

xetant Reaper.—A wedding dress without the orange blossoms or 
veil is suitable for pti New York Fasbions of the present 
— for other — — — = — at —. weddin 
w at home or at charch, wear ~coata, or white 
vests, dark gray and white silk neckties. The bride gives her 
maids, as souvenirs, fans, scarf-pins, or bracelets. 

E. M.—A white crépon dress with a jet bonnet will be suitable for half 
monrning. Get a dress of black barége and one of striped black aud 
white ‘or wear e suniuer. 

bite crepon for half-mourning iu th 





Fig. 1.—Cueckep Woo. Gown wrra Doves Sxrer 


SPRING GOWNS 
NEAT and springlike little gown illustrated in Fig. 1 


4 is of a small undefined checked wool in green and beige 
shades. It has a straight double skirt, the upper a little 
shorter and open with square corners at the front. The 
bodice has an added basque that is slashed and pointed 
longer at the front. The front opens with revers on a full 
light green silk vest. The edges are trimmed with a loop 
edged beige-colored braid, which also defines the collar and 
pelt 

The gown Fig. 2 is of phlox red wool with much black 


cord embroidery. A deep border of it is on the skirt, which 


has, moreover, a abort wrinkled apron drapery, and a long 


Figs. 8 and 56.—Crikron Gown wira 
GuIMpE. 





Figs. 4 and 6.—Fievrep Cxéron 
Gown., To 4 
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black satin sash hanging at the left side. The waist emer; 
slightly full from a deep corselet of the embroidery. The 
sleeves are of embroidered material surmounted by a draped 
puff of the plain fabric. 

The gown of which two views are given in Figs. 3 and 
5 is of greenish gray crépon. The skirt is very slightly 
draped at the sides, and is bordered with three narrow ru 
of silk to match at the foot. The basque is made in the 
form of a cuirass of silk, from which escapes a full under 
waist of the crépon; double-puffed sleeves of crépon sur- 
mount close silk forearms. An oblong cut-steel buckle is 
at the waist, and another is on the velvet ribbon collar band, 
which is tied in a bow at the back. 

Fig. 4 is a gown of large-crinkled mauve crépon. The 
skirt is slashed at intervals to admit accordion-pleated fans 
of shot violet silk. The waist is a blouse of the silk, which 
enters the skirt under a silk belt with a sash bow at the 
back. The sleeves are of silk with a crépon puff. Tocom- 
plete the costume is a short sleeveless bolero of the crépon, 
with broad silk-faced revers. The Incroyable scarf of mauve 
silk is two yards and three-quarters long and twenty inches 
wide, reduced to half the width by joining the side edges. 
The ends are sloped and edged with lace eight inches deep. 

The child’s dark blue velveteen coat illustrated is a loose 
garment gathered at the neck under the rolled collar, with 
very wide puffed sleeves gathered to cuffs. A white ribbon 
sash is passed around the waist and tied at the side. A 
little soft-crowned hat of the same material is trimmed only 
with a small bow to match at the front. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME MILLET. 


HE tidings of the death of Madame Millet, widow of the 

famous Jean Francois Millet, come from Paris, and 
bring to remembrance a beautiful September afternoon of 
Barbizon, on which I first had the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance with her. It was with Wyatt Eaton and his wife, who 
were then living opposite to her home, and who had made 
an engagement with her for an interview that day, that I 
crossed the little street from their house and entered the 
gay posy garden, baving the Millet home at one end, the 
studio of the great artist at the other end, and its rear gate 
opening on the fields skirting that glorious forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, which every one who sees it loves. 

Madame Millet and two daughters, Jeanne, and a married 
sister whose name escapes me, were standing just outside 
the entrance to welcome us, It was a truly cordial greeting, 
making one feel that what was a privilege to the guest was 
a pleasure to the hosts. 

Madame asked us if we would like to see the studio first, 
as in her eyes it had a sacredness beyond any other spot 
associated with her husband’s memory. We assented, and 
taking me under her special guidance, followed by the 


Fig. 7.—Coat ror Girt rrom 2 
YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress witn Suort Arron Drapery. 


others, we passed down the length of the garden and en- 
tered. There stood his easel and the implements of his 
work just as he had left them. Everything had been kept 
as on the day he had passed out to enter it no more. It 
was occupied by his eldest son, and some of his beautiful 
stels of the Millet home and garden were on the wall; but 
e worked on in the atelier, ppeetengs with veneration ev- 
erything connected with its noble associations, and disturb- 
ing nothing. What a bost of pilgrims has visited that spot 
since Millet’s death! To it and his bmst at the entrance of 
the forest a stream of devotees to his rare conception of art 
has been te gn moving, and daily the crack of the whip 
of the coiturier might be heard on the Barbizon street and 
the rattle of wheels along the square blocks with which it 
is paved, bringing parties from Fontainebleau or Melun to 
see the home and haunts of the never-to-be-forgotten Jean 
Francois Millet. 

When we came from the atelier into the glad light of the 
bright afternoon the garden was ina blaze of glory. It was, 
as I have said, a veritable posy garden, full of rose-bushes, 
and all those old-time flowers which we associate with old 
boxwood borders and stately dames. It was well kept 
without being formal. There seemed a grace in its huxuri- 
ance, and things seemed to grow because they loved to make 
beautiful Millet’s home, and to laugh back at the glory of 
the forest. 

Madame Millet opened the back gate of the garden and 

ve us a view out at the meadow-land and forest, and then 
in at the bright parterres, and it was a picture which no cul- 
tivation could improve. She plucked a large yellow rose 
and presented it to me with a kindliness born of a warm 
heart, and I preserve it as a souvenir of my visit. 

We then entered the house, and were shown into what was 
the parlor of the home—the room in which Millet painted 
his famous“ Sower.” She then conducted us to the bedroom 
in which her gifted husband died. It was touching to see 
the reverential manner in which she entered—her hands 
folded, her head bowed, and an expression on her counte- 
nance which really glorified it. ‘‘On that bed,” said she, 
**my husband died, and here all my children were born.” 

A landscape, one of his earlier works, was hanging above 
the bed, and a great massive armoire in the room had a lii- 
tle story of his childhood connected with it. If I recollect 
aright, he had in his earliest years driven a large nail in it, 
which bad been suffered toremain. I remember she smiled 
benignly at what in another than he might have seemed a 
bit of vandalism, for it was a fine piece of furniture. 

She told me, what always gives me a sensible heartquake 
when it comes to mind, that it was Millet’s custom, when 
coming from his sketching in the forest and waiting for his 
meal to be cooked, to sit at the table, already spread, and 
make sketches of innumerable things of beauty upon the 
table-cloth. I never think of it without a feeling of covet- 
ousness. I wish I might have had the interest even of a 
laundress in those ephemeral creations, that I might have re- 
turned for them the finer linen of Damascus or the jewelled 
napery of the Turk. Think what a gain tothe world! If 
some fairy could but have slipped underneath his pencil 
something absolutely unwashable, or if Madame Millet’s 
table-cloths had but been of asbestos, then how much that 
has been lost might remain to us! 

There was a native sweetness in Madame Millet’s charac- 
ter and manner. I have the testimony of a near relative, 
who spent months in Barbizon as an art student, that her 
gentleness and brightness were invariable. 

Her life with her children was like that of an elder sister. 
She roamed with them in the forest, made gay excursions 
with them or their friex1s for days together, laughed when 
they laughed, and was glad when they were glad. Her hair 























was like the raven’s wing for blackness and glossiness, and 
her youthful feelings remained with her, despite of time. 

I visited her later at her home in Paris, and saw many of 
Millet’s studies there. I have often wished that his admir- 
ers in this country and elsewhere might have known how 
many of his original drawings could have been found there, 
to be purchased for the nominal sum of thirty or forty 
dollars. But the inner penetralia had to be reached before 
such.facts could be known. There were a reserve and pride 
in the family, an instinctive nobility, which seemed to make 
it impossible for them to associate the husband’s and father’s 
work with the price-current of the market. There is some- 
thing better than shekels in the world’s market. It is not 
mere celebrity, it is glory. Lamartine says: ‘Glory? It is 
not in the cradle, it is on the graves of very few men. Ce- 
lebrity is but the glory of to-day; it has no to-morrow.” 

L. G. P. 

















WORTH COLLET AND VIROT HAT.—[(See Pace 237.) 


Napoleon's Fourteenth of the Line at Eylau. 
See illustration on page 241. 

\ JHATEVER impartial history in these latter days may 

have to say about Napoleon, it must be confessed that 
he was unsurpassed in the power of attaching his soldiers 
to his person and his cause. ‘‘ Look a little deeper, and you 
will find the Emperor,” said a wounded man on one occa- 
sion, and this might with truth have been said by all his 
army. 

The spirited picture which we present this week is drawn 
from an incident in the battle at Eylau on February 8, 1807. 
The slaughter was terrific. The contest was fought in the 
teeth of a storm and in deep fallen snow, with stubborn 
Russians as an implacable foe. 

At the moment chosen by the artist, ‘‘I see no means of 
saving the regiment,” said the chief of the battalion. ‘‘ Re- 
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turn to the Emperor, bear to him the adieus of the Four 
teenth of the Line, which has faithfully executed his orders, 
and bring him the eagle that he gave us, and which we can 
no longer defend. It would be too painful, dying, to see it 
fall into the hands of the enemy!” 

The commander then handed the messenger the eagle, 
which the soldiers, glorious remnant of that intrepid regiment, 
saluted for the last time with cries of “ Vive l'Empereur!” 


A Worth Dinner Gown. 


See illustration on front page. 


OW fashions gradually shape themselves from what 
has preceded them is interestingly shown in this din- 

ner gown from Worth for a matron. The materials are of 
a stately type, a rich black satin and a celours frappé show- 
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ing a design of sunken white satin lozenges 
in black velvet pile. The skirt preserves the 
general contour of the disappearing plain 
skirt, but instead of presenting a solid sweep 
of uniform material, is broken up into three 
distinct parts. The front is of the figured 
velvet, surmounted by a festooned drapery 
of satin bordered with jet, the short train 
being also of satin. The square-necked cor 
sage lias the transverse bosom drapery, which 
is one of Worth's favorite features, of velvet 
slashed and faced with white satin,and show 
ing a white lace tucker within. The drapery 
emerges from a satin corselet terminating in 
a jet bund at the top, and expanding below 
the waist into very full godet waves. The 
puffed half-sleeves, moderately wide, are of 
velvet with av insertion of satin partly over 
laid with lace 


THE LATE MRS. HEMENWAY 


BY SALLIE JOY WHITE 


"[ SBacwsenmete Boston Reso owtiiaiaet 

of surprise that Mary Hemenway was 
dead. She had been about so recently, in 
teresting herself in the many philanthropic 
and noble works in which she was engaged, 
that it was bard to realize the fact that death 
had stilled the activity and quieted the en 
thusiasm of the worker 

Mrs, Hemenway a New - Yorker by 
birth, her father being one of the stanch busi 
ness men of a half-century ago. In her 
young womanhood Miss Tileston was wooed 
and won by Mr. Augustus Hemenway, of 
Boston, and since her marriage has been 
closely identified with the city of her adop- 
tion. Mr. Hemenway was one of the fa 
mous merchants of the city, and his fortune 
was splendid, ranking him among the many 
times millionaires, and when he died, leav 
ing the use of the greater part of the for 
tune which he accumulated to his widow, he 
cautioned her against so using her means as 
to make two persous miserable in the endea 
vor to give happiness to one. He knew the 
generous heart that she possessed, and he 
knew also the evils which attended misap- 
plied benevolence, and he gave the word of 
caution which proved the wise word of direc- 
tion 

During the war she was an active member 
of the Sanitary Commission, and her large 
means made it possible for her to advance 
the State work most materially 
turned her energies to the Freedmen. 

It was about this time that she became im 
pressed with the need and the value of in 
dustrial training in connection with the pub 
lie schools. She realized, with many others 
who were engaged in relief work among the 
poor, that what was most needed among them 
was a practical knowledge of the best and 
most economical manner of managing with 
what they had to do with, and the first step 
was an attempt to establish classes of sewing 
in the schools 

This attempt was met with the most de 
termined opposition on the part of the teach 
ers and committee. One of the principals 
said, when he heard of the new movement 
‘‘Sewingin school! Well, the next we know 
they will be wanting to set up cook-stoves 
and teach the children to broil a beefsteak.”’ 

This remark has been recalled many times 
since it turned out to be a prophecy. And 
the fulfilment was brought about by the very 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been weed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
euceess, [It soothes the child, softens the gumea, allnye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhesn. Sold by draggiete in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ade.) 


CLEOPATRA DRANK PEARLS 
In her. wine, and captivated Caesar with her beanty 
and —— ence. But pearls in the month are better, 
and « modern beanties may have these if they fuith- 
fully use Sezovonr every day, and captivate all by +im- 
ply smiling to show their pretty white teeth.—{ Adv.} 


DO YOU USE 


Evaporated cream or unsweetened Condensed Milk, 
and desire the best? Then obtain from your grocer 
Borden's Peerless Brand Kvaporated Cream, which 
ranks firet in quality. Prepared by New York Con- 
densed Milk Company.—{ Ade.]} 





THERE IS NOTHING MORE CONVENIENT 
or effective for relieving Hoarsenesas and Coughs than 
Baown'’s Baonontat Troones. They are absolutely 
unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat Irritations 
cansed by Cold or nae of the voice.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 













which is absolu 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, ing less than one cent a cup. 
= is delicious, . EASILY 
OESTE 


ele by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 0O., Dorchester, Mass. 





| this is by no means the case. 
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Ther she | 
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woman who was more than any other in- 
strumental im introducing the sewing. To 
prove to the committee that the cooking 
classes were quite feasible and would prove 
beneficial she equipped and carried on the 
first one for two years at her own expense, 
aud, when finally the school kitchens became 
a part of the school system, she continued for 
a while to support the first one, so that the 
committee might have the more means for 
establishing ot ome, and she also opened and 
sustained a Normal Cooking-school to pre- 
pare the teachers for the wok which by this 
time was adopted by other cities. 

In precisely the same way she introduced 
the “‘ Ling” system of gymuastics into the 
public schools, giving the pupils a thorough 
physical training under competent teachers 
trained for the purpose at the Normal School 
of Gymnastics, which is in the full flood tide 
of success 

She was one of the foremost in the work 
of saving the Old South Church from its 
threatened destruction, using both her means 
and her influence for the successful attain- 
ment of thisend. It was her idea that made 
this historical building the centre of the 
practical education in our national history, 
and the inculcation of public spirit in the 
young people who were to be the future 
citizens of the commonwealth. This she did 
by the impressive celebration of national fes- 
tival days, by lectures on history, by offering 
prizes for essays on historical subjects to 
gruduates of the high-schools, and by the 
various methods which as ‘the Old South 
work” has not only been plainly felt in the 
community already, but has been followed 
in other cities of the country. 

And yet it must not be supposed that all 
of Mrs. Hemenway’s work has been local; 
Her sympa- 
thies were as broad as the land, and her field 
of endeavor was bounded by the oceans on 
either side, with a limit the other way of 
the lakes and the Gulf. She was American 
to her fingers’ ends, aud had in her nature no 
room for mere partisanship. Whatever was 
for the nation’s credit and interest appealed 
to her. She believed that the future of the 
pation lay in the proper education of the 
young of all classes and all conditions. Edu- 
cation was the key that was io unlock many 
of the present national difficulties, education 
right direction, which to her meant 
love of country, loyalty to principle, the di- 
vorcing of personal interest from all public 
questions, and an inculcation of a spirit of 
industry. She did not believe in a leisure 


| class, but maintained that all should labor 


for the good of the whole. She set the ex- 
ample herself, not by labor in its lower sense, 
the toil for pay, but in the broadest mean 
ing, the constant thought and work for the 
uplifting of all humanity, and the ameliora- 
tion of much useless bitterness and suffering. 

She was a firm supporter of General Arm- 


| strong in his work at Hamptou for the edu- 


cation of the negro and Indian. Ludeed, but 
for her the school could not have attained 





the position which it holds. She was an ar- 
dent member of the Indian Association, and 
it was through her interest in cause of 
Indian rights that she was first attracted to 
Mr. Frank Cushing, who was a student of 
the Zufii Indians, and so enthusiastic a one 
that he took up his abode among them, and 
won their confidence and respect while study- 
ing their history. In uence of her ac- 
quaintance with, or rather friendship for him, 
she established the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition, and Mr. Cushing's 
important contributions to science, founded 
upon his explorations among ancient ruins 
in New Mexico and Arizona, were the result. 
Through Mr. Cushing Mrs. Hemenway se- 
cured the preservation of the prehistoric 
ruin of Casa Grande, in Arizona, and its pro- 
tection in charge of the United States Bureau 
of Ethnology. 

Nor in her interest for the oppressed of 
the Indian and negro nations were her own 
forgotten. Recognizing the disadvantage 
under which the white children of the South 
suffered for educational privileges after the 
war, she established, a’ : Witmisgton, North 
Carolina, a school for whise children, placing 
it under the charge of Miss Amy Bradley, 
who had been a nurse of the Sanitary Com- 
mission during the war, and previous to that 
a most successful teacher in the North. 

A beautiful building was erected at a cost 
of $75,000, and was named by Mrs. Hemen- 
way the Tileston School, in honor of her fa- 
ther. Competent teachers were supplied, 
and the school was opened in the midst of 
the most bitter opposition and prejudice. 
But as the Eres grew to understand the 
motive of Mrs. Hemenway in placing the 
school in their midst, the opposition died 
away, the success of the school was assured, 
and has continued from that time. South- 
ern girls were educated there, and took the 
place of the retiring Northern teachers, Miss 
Bradley still remaining at the head. It is 
one of the most highly prized of the institu- 
tions of Wilmington now, and in that city 
Mrs. Hemenway will be sincerely mourned. 

One of the most marked features of Mrs. 
Hemenway’'s life was her aversion to any- 
thing like publicity. Personally she was 
unknown to the thousands of persons whom 
she benefited. She always had about her a 
corps of sympathetic, competent men and 
women, who carried out her plans and did 
the work she laid down for them. Of course 
a woman of her social standing and her means 
could not avoid a certain degree of promi- 
nence, but as far as she possibly could she 
kept her own personality in the background, 
content to know that she was doing a work 
that was helping and ennobling all mankind. 

She leaves behind a memory whose fra- 
grunce shall never be lost, and the country 
mourns a citizen who has, in the quietest, 
simplest way, laid the foundation for future 
loyalty and good citizenship in the hearts 
and minds of thousands of young men and 
women. Could any work of achievement be 
nobler than this? 











THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is called a 

There are 7,000,000 in the human skin. 

Through them are discharged many impurities. 

To close them means death. 

Sluggish or clogged pores mean yellow, mothy 
skin, pimples, blotches, eczema. 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action of the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pure blood, 

Means beauty and health. 





@RBATLY SAGRIPIED. 


PORE. 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifying action upon the 
skin, and through it upon the blood. 
Thus its cures of distressing humors are speedy, 
permanent, and economical. 

Like all of the CUTICURAS, 
gentle, and effective. 
are its warmest friends. 


it is pure, sweet, 
Mothers and children 


| Bad Gomplexions 
Sluggish action of the pores also causes the complexion and skin 
to become dark, yellow, oily and mothy, giving rise to pimples, black- 
heads, roughness, redness, falling hair and baby blemishes. 
The only reliable preventive and external cure is CuTIcuURA SoaP, 
the most effective skin purifying and beautifying soap in the world 
as well as the purest and sweetest for toilet and nursery. 


Curicurna Remepres are sold everywhere. Price, Curicuna Resor- 
Pt may $1; Orntuent, We ; Soar, 2c. Porrer Drue anD Cuem. Cornp., 


Bole Proprietors, Boston, Mase. 





am“ All about the Skin and Blood,” 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s s Castoria. 
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Don’t pay money for water! 


trated, and housekeepers will find it 


Liebig COPIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 
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iquid, because concen- 
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ated extract, free from 
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the jar, in blue :— 
A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 






Arnica Tooth 


WHITENS AND 


Hardens 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
maccomy ey C. _maocomy ay C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


pine 


& Ga. 30 North 


Roche’s | Herbal al Embrocation 


Pele 





Clears 
the skin. 


rations 
sunburn, 
for samp! 





“UNICURE” 


i] ion prepaid, 
mort, Micm. ( 
agencies.) 


the objections of the many toilet 


the complexion and softens 
All the merits and none of 
repa- 
Invaluable for chapped hands, 
pimples, etc. Send 4 cents 
ie, or ask your druggist. 





LETTUCE CREAM ©9@., 
14 Fitth _ Avenue, 


New Voerk. 


ih] 
UNICURE SKIN NOURISHER’’ 
Is a nataral skin food to the starved tissues, filling 
Poem os out len Warum healthy— removing and prevent- 
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Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER’ 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 


insertion 
Special Reading Notices, 
Length of column, 14 


S BAZAR 


$« oo 
per line, one insertion - 


inches (168 lines). Width “ot 


column, 2}¢ inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 
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, Nonpareil; average, eight 


words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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ear sizes for «3.00. 
ame in white, tan 
Bed 


and blue ( 
Cords $4.65. 
Tf it is not con- 





venient to visit our 
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60 & 62 W. 23d St., | 


New York. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to 





A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Do you need SHIRTS or 
SPRING UNDERWEAR ? 


Men’s Dress Shirts 


Unlaundered, Utica non- 
parei] muslin, 2100 linen, 
reinforced bosom, linen 
collar and cuff bands, 
hand-made button-holes 


(A regular $1.00 article.) 


We always make one sample shirt on 
approval in shirts made to order. 


Fit and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


Noval 
Constab ble ae C 


uYVTon Ss 


SPRING SILKS, 


Taffetas Chine, Borre, Piss. oo ong ™ Metre An. 
te Satin, Wh 


White “teire Antique, White Moire Miroir, 
Fuh WEDDING GOWNS, 


Special Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
FANCY GRENADINES, | 


CREPES, GAZES, CHIFFONS, 
COLORED VELVETS. 
6 2 
Proadevary AS 19th ét. 
a 
NEW YORK CITY. 


4894. In Ever y 
Variety. 








1784, 





AND 


atso 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 
t | 


he Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


EUROPEAN , TOURS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


H. S. PAINE, A.M.,M. o., 
Holy ‘Land, c bogey Mexico, Florida, 
etc. Excu and individual tick- 


EUROPE! icucvo St 
£, SORA 118 Broadway. § (Established 1844.) 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Créponette 


The coolest and prettiest summer dress 
fabric you can find. 
A perfect imitation of the 


Genuine Scotch Crépes 


in choicest styles of stripes, checks, and 
plaids, at one-half the cost of that of the 
imported goods. : 

Créponette is now on sale with all lead- 
ing retail merchants. 





NOTE. — Each piece is washed before reaching the con- 
sumer, thereby insuring the permanence of the colors. 


Sweetser, Pembrook & Co. 


374, 376, 378 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Controlling Exclusively 
CREPONETTE—Wholesale only. 





69c. LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


14th Street, New York. 


ces * IN FINE DRY GOODS. 
LACK SILKS. 


Parasols. 





| Black Jap een, Ter sed 20e., 39e., 
Habutai Silke, 27- “inch. apemes -- 50.5 GOe., = 
Surahe, very beavy and lustrons..... oe . . 
Satin Duchesse spe cengstecedes 68e., W8e., $1.19 Our New Parasols are ready. 
COLORED SILKS. | Changeable Glacé, White Moiré | 
Figured India Silks...........-- 27e., 44c., 59¢., 60. | and Gros Grain Silk; Whites 
White China Silks 30c., 49c., 69e., 


| 
| 


| Combination Silke, plain pees 





| 
eee 


= Moire wirgiey Maire tt?” All Mail Orders should bear our Street 


| satisfaction gurranteed or money refunde 
| and Waist measure. 


For HAND 





“ Iilustrated Itinerary. | 


| 3€ and the commissions 


MACHINE E 


| 


Kaiki Waeh Silks, for Shirt Waists 
| Bengalines... 


| for this season. 

In the same department five Sun 
Umbrellas, Shades, and the aiffer- 
ent grades of Rain Umbrellas for 
Men, Women, and Children’s use. 


Novelties to maich. 
COLORED DRESS GOODS. 
Novelty Suitings, mixed effects, all wool. ..39e., 49, 
Waffle Suitings, mixed effects, all wool. . 79. and BSc. 
52-inch Worsted Suitings, illuminated..98e. and $1.19 
Latest Paris Noveltic=, neat styles. . 0 49 and $1.69 
52-inch Spring C loakings.. asernacd ~ $1.25, $1.49 
BLACK DRESS anaee 


French Fancies, all wool............. 49¢., 69e., O8e. 

French Serges and Cashmeres........ 38e., 59e., G5e. mes C reer 

All-Silk Grenadines............... 49e., 7c. > 98e. a} 
WASH FA BRIC S. 


Dress Ginghams. Tee, aie 12¥e. 


Broadway and 11th St., 








Outing Flannels...........+-+.00+0055 7WC., lle. é 

Imported Gingheme.....-...s.0.00-. 19¢., ‘tbe. * Bie. New York, 

Benin cccedanbeescoseevicese ce 12s ¢., 17¢., B0e. 

Challies Prench...........-seeesseescnes 490. and 5Re. 
yrs Satin Striped..........- .79e. 

I BREE. cc nccsedeceseeneseuess ‘25e., , B5e., 40¢. 

Organdies French... .....-++-++..0e-ceeneee * 

a ured Dimities aud Marseilles. ..... de and 406 icon 
White Dotted Swiss........-.....+++- je., B0e., BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


N. B.—Tl'uatrated Catalogue, now in presa, mailed free. 


Address as above. 


~The MELBA CORSET, absolutely ‘the best - fitting 
Corsets made, only 75c., su = to all $1.00 Corsets. 
The MODJESKA Sti eee made of finest 
French Satteen, just as dsome as any Silk Waist, 
only $1.50. BLACK GLORIA SILK SKIRTS, with 
pinked Silk Ruffles, only $4.00, sells at $5.00 everywhere. 
All goods sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Perfect 
Send Bust 
Ladies wanted as agents. 


Mrs. L. Shrier, Jr., Norfolk, Va. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
RABPARARARARARARARARAR HRARAR ALAR ARARARAH ARARAR AL 


FREE! 


% sumer at wholesale 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


P. O. Box 441. 
2 
a 
2 


RAS 


Our large 24-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos containing 
16 pages. We have the largest 
manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 
prices, thus saving the profits of the AO 


s We cmiat"Gnecin Sy arinct BB (Y4O 
No Money 


Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- g | 
ments. Easy payment. Send for 2% 
n or * 





We positively vantee every Organ and Piano fwenty years 






ORO RIQQIORN 


catalogue at once if you want to obtain ym ye bargain ever offered on earth. 2 
As an advertisement we 
' Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., ¢ 


Write your name and address plainly, we will send by mail same day letter ¢ 
is amves, 1, Book, and C 
— and Cover ¢ 
will sell the first Piano of 1 7 5Q0 ine 
our make in a place for only al Regular price, $350.00. > 
P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 3 











and Blacks with Lace Trimming; | 
these are the Parasol Novelties | 


Importations 


‘Lingerie, Trimmed Hats and 


coca A Bonnets, Dress Goods, Silks, 
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A.A.Vantine q Co. 


877,879 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Previous to occupying Our New Building 
18, 20, 22 East 18th Street, we will 
dispose of the entire stock in the 
old store, at a 


Reduction of 25 ‘4, 


from present low prices. 


COTTON AND SILK FABRICS 
tom EAST INDIA 


For wall decoration, cosy corners, pillows, and 
upholstery purposes. 


Putialia Tinsel Curtains 


in blue, pink, ecru, old gold, white. 144x314 
yds. $5.00 per pair. Less 25%, $3.75 


Poonah Curtains 

with glass spangles: In blus, brown, red. 
Ito2 “yds. wide by 244 to 3 yds. long. $8.00, 
$9.00, $12.00, $18.00. Less 25%, 

$6.00, $6.75, $9.00, $13.50. 


Mandalay Embroideries 
Embroidered on black, green, and red cloth. 
For table covers, panels, cushions, etc. $30.00, 
$40.C, $50.00, $60.00, each. Less 25%, 
$22.50, $30.00, $37.50, $45.00. 





Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Mail Orders promptly filled. 


B. Altman & Co. 


(8th Street, (9th Street 
and 6th Avenue 
New York 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


SPRING 








Latics’ reel Cloaks, 
' Jackets, Wraps, Tea Gowns, 


Laces, Trimmings, ¢ctc. 


Hi The “Judic” Corset 


Indorsed by leaders of 





: NSS fashion everywhere. Pos- 
“ Roasts sesses more points of ex 
cellence than any other 

corset manufactured. 
Fit, shape, finish, and 
durability unequalled. 
Spring importations em- 
brace newest fabrics. 
The only corset that re- 
duces size of hips and 
lengthens waist. Sole 


owners and importers, 


‘Sims, Crawford & Simpson 


6th Avenue, 19th te 20th St., New York, 
















YOUR SHOPPING No Commionton: 
Mime. WILSON, Purchasing Ag’, 123 Fitth Ave 
N.Y. All kinds of of purchasing commissions executed.” 















ADVICE 


t 
such 


€, papa, 
there ! 


» matte 
I've 
» affair 


rhyme 


of s 
take 
tie done 


said he, “ 


A TOUGH STEAK AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


rO LITTERATEURS 


» your work, 
to see 

it holds no jot 
known as “ .” 


cure 
well, much to the con 
what a lot of poems 


> 


.Poeticus? You look glum.’ 


jast found a rhyme for Hawaii, 


ia over 


ought to be glad the affair is over 
vuld have ruined your reputation.” 


“Whur, 


BAD ON 


NOT LOST 


BABY, WHAT HAS BROOME OF THE PRETTY GOLD Pin YOU 
Have vou 
“No, Mamma; 


Loer rt" 


Sunpay-THHnoo..” 


I THWOPPED IT FOR A THTIOK 


WHAT HE WOULD WANT. 


( Dashaway is passing a pleasant hour 
stone in the latter's apartments.) 
Dasuaway. “That's a nice 
have, old man.” 

Sanpetrons. “ Yes, and I can't tell you how I have 
enjoyed it. I only wish it were mine. 

Dasa way. hp 

Sanpetonwne. “Not exactly. That belongs to Trim- 
mer, He let me have it six months ago.” 

Dasnaway. “Oh, I see. Is this Montaigne yours?” 

Sanveronse. “No. That's borrowed aiso. Fine 
binding, isn't it 7” 

Dasuaway. “Yes. How about this Shelley?” 

Sanveronn. “ That's Silverspoon’s. I happened to 
be around at bis house some time ago, and brought it 
along.” 

Dasuaway. 
canlay ? 


with Sand- 


edition of Lamb you 


“Ah, yes. And how about this Ma- 

Sanperone. “ Pickerly let 
me have that. I understand 
you bave quite a — 

Dasuaway.. “* “s ¢ have 
You mast come al and 
eee it.” 

Sanperone.. “ Thanks. I 
will. I suppose you have four 
or five times a8 many books as 
I have here.” 

Dasnaway. “Oh yes. Why, 
when you come to see me, 
old man, an ordinary truck 
wonldn't be anywhere.” 

Sanperons. “How's that? 
What do you mean ?” 

Das away (earnestly). 

* You'll need a van W move 
my books around here.” 

oneeeenemes 

Booes. “Do 
fewer flowers 
hard times ?” 

Fionmr. “No; 
pay fewer bills.” 

a 

The n.xn coming down the 
office stairs tripped, lost his 
balance, and fell forward. 
Then he described several 
geometrical figures in the air, 
shot throngh the swinging 
doors,and alighted on the pave- 
ment, near the gutter, in a alt- 
tng position. 

An actor happened to be 

ssing—a light comedian was 

going up to the vietim 
of the ~ remarked, with 
feeling: “1 say, old man, will 
you teach me that trick? IfI 
could make an entrance on 
the stage that way, it would 
bring down the house.” 

The other heard only the 
last words, and turtied a eadly 
surprised face toward the ac- 
tor, “D—didn’t the house 
come own, after all?” he 
asked, in amazement. 

quiauagpecnis 

“I think you made a mis- 
take in that letter you sent 
with your poem,” said the 
editor. 

“ How ?” asked the poet. 

“ You apologized for the ap- 
pearance of the MS,, when you 
ought to have apologized for 
the poem,” said the editor. 


people buy 
during these 


but they 





English 
office, instead of 


emesis 
wp | is it the 
stand for 
running for it 7” 
“England is a very small 
here 


OF PEPPYMINT AT country. I suppose t 


standing-room only.” 


A PUZZLE. 
The north wind is so very cold just now, 
Around-the corners turning, 
That I am traly puzzled to know how 
It sets my nose a-burning. 


———————— 

sad {bene you've taken a flat in Harlem.” 

*“ Got a good landlord ?” 

“First rate. He's papered our parlor for us, and 
says he'll do the dining-room too, even if it takes ten 
Columbian stamps to cover the walls.” 

—_— 

“Tommie,” said the teacher, “define the word 
widow—what is a widow ?” 

“A widow,” began Tommie, slowly, “is a—a wo- 
man—” . 

“ Yes?” said the teacher. 

“9 woman what wants to get married again,” con- 
tinued Tommie. aioe FR RAs 

“Can't you give me employment, ma'am ?” said the 
= “I haven't had anything to do for months.” 

Poor fellow. What can you do?” 

“ Well, mc’am, I'm a good watcher. If I could sit 
out here on yer front porch an’ watch the front gate, 
so’s no one could steal it, you'd find I was very 
comp’tent.”” : 
A feather like a tall church spire 
Attached to one small coil of wire— 

That 
*S a woman's hat! 
And yet it seems to me I’ve heard 
Some women dab men’s hats absurd! 
A EO 


“I went teo.de magickan show lars’ night,” said 
Rustus. ‘“‘ An’ de way dat feller done tuk dollars out 
o' de ears ob people what hadn't any dollars ‘fore dey 
came was acantion. I’s gwine recommen’ him fo’ a 
p*itiow in our choych. He'd be a Napoleum Bony- 
park for takin’ up de colleckshuns.” 

—— 


* The trouble With this world, Raggey,” eaid Walker 
the tramp, ‘is just here. In Central America bananas 
grow wild, but there ain't no markit for’em. Up here 
where they is a markit for ‘em.they don't ww wild. 
What nacher wants to do to help the workin'-man is 
to have things grow wild where there's a markit for 
them things !” 

“ When I look into your eyes, Jennie dear,” he said, 
“it surpriees me to remember that you are a teacher 
of he tee 2 clase.” 

hy, George ?” she asked., 
*“ Because, dear, your pupils are so large.” 
a 

“ Well, Jimmiehoy,” said Uncle Periwinkle, “I sup- 
pose that, with all your practice, you can jump a loug 
di stance now.” 

*No,” said Jimmiebuy. “I can't jump a long dis- 
tance, but-Lean jump a long time.’ 
expenses 


“Men who eat beef become very beefy,” said Daw- 
son, “and so op. Man takes on the attributes of 
what he eata.” 

** Stop moralizing, and order the lunch,” 

“All right,” said Dawson. 
Veal?” 


sald Sappy. 
“What do you eat? 
a 


“ Hold your tongue, Tommie,” said Tommie’ 8 father. 

“You chatter, chatter, chatter all the time.” 

“'Tain't my tongue, papa,” sald Tommie. 
my teeth what's chattering.” 


“It's 


————=———_ 


“ My husband is dreadful! troubled with insomnia,” 
said Mrs. Bloobumper. ‘He wakes up abont two 
o'clock every morning, and then he can't go to sleep 
again. He tosses about notil depiight, and growls 
and fusses so that I can't get any sleep myself. 

“My husband used to be troubled that way,” re- 
plied Mrs, Cawker ; ** but I discovered a remedy which 
never fails.” 

“ Oh, do tell me about it!” 

** Well, I noticed that my husband always slept the 
soundest when it was time to get up. No matter how 
wakeful he had been all night, just as soon as rising- 
time came he went to sleep and slept likea log.” 

“ That's just the way with Mr. Bloobumper, exact- 
ly. But tell me what you did.” 

“ Well, when Mr. Cawker woke up in the night and 
began to toss about and say he couldn't get a wink of 
sleep, I simply went across the room, pretended to 
look at the clock, and said: ‘Oh, that’s all right. You 
don't need to go to sleep —_. It's time for you to 
getup.’ That always put him to sleep in a minute.” 


Cc. — 


THOSE NEEDLESS QUESTIONS. 


“Why, Mz Barkers, anen't you argatp te 
BE OUT WITHOUT YOUR OVKEROOAT?” 

“Yes, Mes Hawkee, Anpe ™ wor 
YOU SEEK ME NOW OCROUVOHING BEFORE A LOG FIRE 
WITH AN ULSTER AND KNITTED MUFFLERS ON.” 


ITS THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

“The $3 shoe is a great thing,” said the agent. “If 
Achilles had worn a pair of $3 shoees-al! throngh the 
Trojan war-he'd vever-have got shot-in:the heel, and 
the history of the world might have been totally dif- 
ferent.” ; 

“Jobn,” said Maud, “do you know the height of 
sweetness 7” 

“Well,” snid Jobn, sizing her up, “I should say 
abont five feet four inches” 

That was the beginning of the engagement. 

; ——»———— 

* Bronson ie an awful giutton.” 

* He is making up for lost time. 
to death while he was a clerk.” 

<qqebeniipiaa 

The melodrama proceeded in its cyclonic course, 
and the villain had taken violent measures for three 
acts to dispose of the hero, only to be confronted and 
discomfited by that mirror of virtue whenever the 
curtain rose, Although built on the good old plan, it 
was a bad play and worse players. 

Finally one man, whose conntenance grew sadder 
with each parein moment, turned to the auditor on 
his left and remarked, “ Bad play, eh 7” 

" returned the other, forcibly, chockling 


He nearly starved 


“ Yes, sir," 
at the same time at some bon mot of ancient Rome. 

* But you seem to enjoy it,” objected the sad man. 

“ Well,” was the anewer, “ I do—because I know I'm 
getting my money's worth. It's a bad play, as you re- 
mark, but (with a chuckle) I gave a bad half-dollar at 
the box-office for my seat.” 

qmsemn@peasemee 

Miss Ecper. “What do you think? Mr. Glider 

sleeve proposed to me last night.” 
me Kerrisn. ‘“* When I refused him, he threatened 

to kill himself, but I really did not expect him to do it 
in that way. 

“ How is it that you are home so early?” said Mra, 
Gazzam to her eight-year-old son. 

“ Didn't get kept in this afternoon,” was the reply. 

“ You surely weren't so good that you didn't need to 
be kept in?” 

“ No,"m ; bat the teacher's bean called to take her a 
drive about the time schiwot let ont, an’ she didn't want 
to stay In with me.” 


a re 
“ Now you may tel) the court the circumetances.of 
our husband's disappearance,” sald the attorney to 
ra. Persimmons. 
“ Well, sir,” replied the good lady, “ he went out one 
morning. and it wasn’t more than balf an hour till he 
never came back.” 


A DEVOTEE. 
Mr. Oldbow. “ Mise SaL.y, 1% THAT TALL YOUNG .MAN WHO 18 FOLLOWING YOU 80 OLOBELY CAUSING 


YOU ANY anNnworANOR T” 


Mise Sally Days. “ Aywovance? I suovnp say wor! Way tuat’s Jack Tackett, ov Tux 'VansrTy 


ELEVEn |" 


. Oldbow.. “ Weis. w me's A FRIEND OF YOURS, WHY DOESN'T HE JOLN YOU, INSTEAD OF TREADING 


ON YOUR HRELS IN THAT RIDIOULOUS FASHION 7” 
M 


Sally Days. “‘ Ou, THAT'S JUST MIS DEAR FOOTBALL War. 


He CALLS ff ‘RUNNING BEMIND IN 
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AFFINITY. 


JT came like the flash of a star; 
It came like the moon’s clear beam; 
From where, who may say? Well I know 
It was not the mist of a dream. 


Behold! It stood before me 
In radiance pure and fair, 

And the breath of Its soul came o'er me 
ike warmly perfumed air— 


A scent of subtle sweetness 
The soul of the violet knows; 
The delicate touch of fragrance 
In the heart of a crimson rose. 


Like the moon’s translucent glory 
It lingered to my view, 

And I gazed and absorbed Its beauty 
As a flower absorbs the dew. 


As when the young Dawn advances 
Over the shrouded skies, 

And the black Night shrinks affrighted 
From the light of her lovely eyes, 


So the phantoms of doubt and saduess 
Fled and left me at rest ; 
And I gazed on Its face ‘til the star of 
Belief 
Trembled within my breast. 


I bowed my head in rapture, 
Freed from the sadness of years, 

Comprehended at last my spirit 
The music of the spheres. 


When again I looked up—had vanished 
The Vision; I was alone. 
Yet no! For the peace of Its presence 
My spirit had made her own 
MARGUERITE Stuart Luoyp. 


THE BOY’S MODEL. 


Ts boy’s model is the next bigger boy 
that he knows. Sometimes this boy is 
his older brother; and it is a good thing for 
the little fellow if his brother, who has the 
start of him by four or five years, is a manly, 
polite,and lovable boy. Sometimes it is a 
neighbor's son, or the boy in the next room 
at school; but it is invariably the older boy 
who is the object of the intense admiration 
ané enthusiastic regard of the younger one. 
The mother who wonders where her little 
seven-year-old picks up the queer phrases 
and the odd gestures and contortions which 
he never sees nor hears at home need go no 
farther than the bigger boy whom he is of- 
tenest with. This lad is his model. He is 
happiest when most loyally imitating the lad 
who towers above him only by a couple of 
inches in reality, but by the height of a su- 
perior knowledge which cannot be estimated 
by any measurement known to childhood. 
The bigger boy, in turn, has his own mod- 
el, and ‘this is, in his case, usually a young 
man. It is not often, consciously at least, 
his father, because in the absorption of busi- 
ness.many fathers see very little of their 
sons. . There are hundreds of children who 
do not associate with their fathers at all, ex- 
cept on Sundays, the fathers reaching home 
so late every night and going away so early 
every morning that the children literally are 
strangers to them from Monday to Satur- 
day. Often an antagonism exists between 
the teacher and the boys, so that the latter 
do not emulate the former particularly. Be- 


tween boys of different ages there does not | 


exist antagonism. Patronage and toleration 


are often extended by the older to the young- | 


er, but the younger, bless their hearts, have 
only loving worship for the older. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 
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All other powders 
are cheaper made 
and inferior, and 
leave either acid or 
alkali in the food. 








*« The name of the Whiting Paper Company ona bes of stationery is a guarantee of emvelience.’ 


A lady is known by her“ gloves, shoes, and the paper | 


. ” 
she writes on. 


one’s social standing. 


with 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
150 and 152 Duane Street, New York. 


True, a glance at one’s stationery tells | 
Your desk should be stocked | 
“Whiting’s Standard Papers”; they are correct 
for all correspondence ; 
ish, and all the fashionable tints and sizes. 
papers and envelopes are sold by all dealers in fine stationery. 


made in rough or smooth fin- 
Whiting’s 
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Holyoke, Mass. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New Y ork. 


Paatiinctone Corsets | 


New Model 
Lengthens the Waist 
Gives Beautiful Form 
Best Sateens 
Fast Black, White 
Ecru and Drab 


Only $1.00 


For sale by first-class 
retailers, or sent, post- 
_s. ,on receipt of price. 
wenty different styles 
| of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


Featherbone Corset Co, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Dealers are Authorized to REFUND THE MONEY 
in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 
wrinkles. or fails to Fe perfect satisfac- 
tion in SIX MONTHS wear ina dress. 
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DRY GOODS STORES. 
By mail postage paid 20 Cents per dozen. 
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BRIDGEPORT, 
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VIN MARIANI 
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Children C Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 


‘Pears’ 


Pears’ soap clears 

smoothes and 
the skin; 
makes it transparent 


and 
softens 
if possible; empties 
it; stimulates action: 
and the 


complexion and 


so. affects 





AMOLIN, 


with which these Shields are ae is 
an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 
iS Perfectly Odoriess, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmless. 
The only efficient deodorant yet discov- 
ered possessing these invaluable features. 
Amolin Shields are made of pure 
rubber lined with a highly absorbent fab- 
ric which absorbs all perspiration, pre- 
~ared taining of the dress; and the 
i 


lining ng medicated with Amolin, all 
odor of perspiration is destroyed. 


SsizEs. 
No.2, No.3, No, 4, No.5, No. 6, 
Small. Medium, Ex.Medium. Large. Ex.Large. 
Atall retailers, or will send you a sample pair 


of Nos, 2,3 or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
35c.; Nos. 5 or 6, 50c. 


J. H. WALBRIDGE & CO, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


TO PRUDENT WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


Is your husband insured? At a small expense, 


36 PER CENT. LESS 


than old premiums, yon can secure an income to your 
husband's heirs annually for 80 years. This polie 
protected by a surplns of $82,366,750. 20 years’ ke 
dowment policies of this Co. paid last yenr6 per cent. 
interest besides insurance. State husband's age. 
Full information given. All can be done by mail. 
L. DREIER, General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 120 "Broadway, New York. 





20th Edition—Postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falle Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof, HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 


Philada., Pa. 
- "ery ee should read this little book.” — A theneeum. 
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WIMPLES 


STUDIES IN 


AND CRISPING-PINS, 

THE COIFFURE ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN 

BY THEODORE CHILD 

IV ROME 


ke was in the spring of the year, 208 A.D Tertullian had 
recently bidden farewell to the brethren 

i 

ri 


BEING AND 


in Carthage, 


his native town, and had settled in Rome, with a view to 
taking pa tim tin ontroversy between the partisans of 
Praxeas and those of Montanus that was then agitating the 
Roman Church. For the moment, however, he had not de 
clared himself, although he had no hesitation in sympathiz 
ing with the rigidly ascetic principles of the Montanists 
rather tl ith the lax and indulgent views of those who 
were t disposed to look upon the world as a monastic as 


sociation, or upon the practice of Christianity as a perpetual 





Vie. 1.—HEAD OF STATUE OF DANCING-WOMAN 
FUUND AT HERCULANEUM 


struggie against human nature 


Meanwhile the great pole 
mist, comfortably | 


I viged in the house of a deacon of the 
Church, Proxenes, who in former years had been a steward 
in the employ of the good Emperor Marcus Aurelius, was 
reading the episties of Saint Paul and making notes for one 
of his minor treatises ‘‘ De Cultu Feminarum 
rhe first battle was about to be fought between Christian 
piety and the spirit of worldliness, between monasticism 
nd ( b Ve renunciation and the joy of living 
Tert in, a istomed as he was to the luxury of Carthage. 
had nevertheless | scandalized by the still greater luxury 
f Ron ind especially by the splendor of the costume and 
the personal ornaments of the Roman ladies, whose example 
appeared to him to be exercising a disastrous influence upon 
many Christian women. Therefore the moment seemed to 
him opportune to determine once for all what was the be 
coming costume for Christian widows, deaconesses, wives 
and virg und with this object he was copying his texts 


First of all, the precepts of Saint Paul in his Epistle to 
Timothy, where he says that Christian women should adorn 
thems in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety; not with broidered hair, or gold or pearls or costly 
array und then the passage in the Epistle to the Corin 

here Saint Paul requires Christian women to wear 
their hair covered with a veil, saying: ‘‘ Judge in yourselves: 


ives 


thians, w 





Fr. 8. —DANCING-WOMAN, 
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Is it comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered? Doth 
not even nature itself teach you, that if a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him? But if a woman have long 
hair, it is a glory to her: for her hair is given her for a 
covering.” Finally Saint Paul, in order to cut short all 
objections, states categorically that the Church insists upon 
women being veiled. It is not the Christian custom, he 
says, for women to wear their hair uncovered. “ But if any 
man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, neither 
the churches of God.” 

The traditions established by the early Christians restored 
the use of the simple opaque veil, forming a sort of hood in 
place of any complicated architecture of plaits and chignons, 
and it was generally accepted that matrons must wear veils 
in church and in all religious assemblies. On the other 
hand, the girls and the unmarried women seem to have 
rebelled instinctively against a custom which obliged them 
to hide a portion of the arms ef beauty. Hence arose the 
question of the veiling of virgins, which Tertullian was 
about to treat. And taking up his tablets, he began to com- 
pose his argument, beginning with a vigorous reprimand of 
those weaker sisters who were worldly enough to disregard 
the precepts of Saint Paul and who refused to wear veils. 
“They abandon the head-dress of childhood,” he wrote, 

but only to consult their looking-glasses, to soften their 
skin with essences, and perhaps even to paint their faces. 
They wear mantles and different kinds of shoes, and they 
have altogether the look of married women, except that they 
wear their hair without the covering of a veil, in order to 
display the elegance of their coiffure and captivate the eyes 
of men. But the mind of a virgin ought not to be con- 
cerned with pleasing men. At every age there is danger. 
Clothe yourselves with the arms of modesty; fortify your- 
selves with the rampart of modesty; surround your head 
with a wall that will guarantee you against the attacks of 
others.” 

Tertullian paused and read over what he had written, but 
without satisfaction. True these were but notes which his 
ardent African eloquence would vivify and adorn with 
sharp touches. He would speak also of the error of the 
married women, whose irrepressible coquetry had invented 
caps and diminutive bonnets of fine linen, which they wore 
instead of the real veil that covers and conceals the hair. 
Nevertheless, Tertullian felt that his brain was heavy, and 
that his prose did not flow easily. The literary man began 
to criticise the polemist. The brilliant pupil of the rheto- 
ricians of Carthage reasserted himself in the person of the 
grave and ascetic doctor. The subject of woman and the 
ornaments of woman had sufficed to fill him with a desire 
to treat it with gracefulness of language and with all the 
art of the accomplished rhetorician, for in reality Tertullian, 
mighty genius, vigorous thinker, and vehemently ascetic 
Christian as he was, remained throughout his life an incor- 
rigible man of letters, a literary artist delighting in ingenious 
metaphors, refined erudition, and subtle phraseology. 

And so Tertullian began to reflect, and to recall to mind 
the methods and precepts of the literary schools of Carthage, 
whereas in similar circumstances a Christian doctor of less 
scholastic training would have simply prayed for inspiration, 
or merely plodded along in a commonplace but sincere ar- 
gument. The more Tertullian thought about his subject, 
the less ascetic his thoughts became, and the stronger his 
curiosity. ‘‘ In order to present my argument vigorously,” 
he reasoned to himself, ‘‘I must be armed with instances; 
I must have an abundance of recent observation; I must re 
fresh those souvenirs of worldly frivolity which I acquired 
in the days when I was still unregenerate. I will go and 
take a walk through the streets and observe the fashions, so 
that my prose will gain in color and sharpness. I need a 
good deal of description in this treatise.” 

Tertullian laid aside his tablets and started to go out, but 
at the door of the house he met his host, Proxenes, and be- 
ing yet unfamiliar with the habits of Roman society, he ex 
ea to him his embarrassment and asked for advice. 

Vhere could he see the fashionable ladies? Where could 
he conveniently get information about the artifices of coif 
fure and toilet? 

Proxenes, whose ascetic ardor was less violent than that 
of Tertullian, and whose attitude towards the pagans was 
conciliatory rather than aggressive, gave the Carthaginian 
doctor some hints for his guidance through the streets, and 
gradually becoming himself interested in the subject, he 
bethought himself of a man who would be of the greatest 
use to Tertullian, one Apicius Naso, formerly jeweller to the 
Empress Faustine, and one of those professors of hair-dress- 
ing who trained the slaves of the rich Roman ladies, and 
taught them the theory and practice of coiffure. Naso, now 
advanced in life and wealthy, bad remained deeply interest- 
ed in the arts to which he owed his fortune. Although 
practising the ancient religion, he was a good and gentle 
man, liberal-minded, a Platonist in philosophical opinions. 
Proxenes had known him when he was in the service of 
Marcus Aurelius. If Tertullian had no objection, Proxenes 
would introduce him to Naso. 

Tertullian accepted the offer with joy, and the doctor and 
the deacon hastened through the crowded streets, crossed the 

“river, and pursued their way to a villa in the outskirts of 
the city. where Apicius Naso li¥ed in a forest of roses, 
The old jeweller welcomed Tertullian to his home with ev- 
ery mark of honor, saying that he should feel greatly flat- 
tered to show his frivolous collection of feminine ornaments 
to so profound a scholar and so pious a teacher of virtue. 

Thereupon Apicius led the way into a long gallery lined 
with pedestals, on which were placed marble busts of fa- 
mous Roman ladies, the flesh and the draperies delicatel 
tinted, while the hair and the ornaments were likewise mf 
ored discreetly. There was the Empress Faustine, the wife 
of Antoninus Pius, wearing an exquisite coiffure of waved 
hair, asimple fillet, and a high-placed chignon of braids coil- 
ed on the crown (Fig. 7); Didia Clara, with low chignon and 
hair waved in the Greek style (Fig. 4); Julia, daughter of Ti- 
tus, with a high chignon and a mass of little curls surround- 
ing the forehead; the same Julia with a round chignon of 
plaits, a tall frontal of small curls rising like a diadem above 
the head, small regular curls round the forehead, and in 
front of each ear three small ringlets (Fig. 2). Julia Aquilia 
Severa, with her hair parted in the middle and falling in 
heavy loops, caught up and tied over the nape; Domitia, 
with her hair frizzled into an infinite number of curls all 
over her head; a head of Juno, with waved hair, a diadem, 
a chignon, and a string of amber beads passing in front of 
the diadem and falling behind the ears, with ringlets coiled 
around (Fig..6); and many other busts with beautiful or ec- 
centric coiffures, while at the end of the gallery were two 
statues of dancing-women, one with short ringlets and a 
simple fillet binding the head (Fig. 1), and the other with 
short ringlets in front and long ringlets behind, the head be- 
ing likewise bound with a fillet (Fig. 3). All these busts 
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Tertullian examined with curiosity, as Apicius, playing with 
a ball of pure rock-crystal, that he used in the tern man- 
ner to keep his hands cool and fresh, explained to him the 
characteristics of the coiffure; the manner of setting the 
diadems in the hair; the different systems of plaiting, curl- 
ing with irons, waving and frizzling hair; the methods of 
making hows of hair and of interweaving plaits with strings 





Fie. 2—JULIA, DAUGHTER OF TITUS. 


of pearls; the various shades of blond and red hair which 
came into fashion after the conquest of the Germans; the 
caustic soap and dyes used to change the color of hair; 
the manufacture of wigs and false chignons, and the fic- 
kleness of fashion. In proof of this latter phenomenon, 
Apicius called the attention of Tertullian to the fact that 
the coiffure of several of the busts in his collection was 
movable, so that when the fashion changed a new coiffure’ 
could be substituted in place of the old one, and the lady be 
spared the grief of seeing a portrait of herself not absolutely 
a la mode, or 80 obviously old-fashioned that it would give 
disastrous information as regards her age. Finally, Api- 
cius pointed out the bust of a lady tastefully veiled, with 
just a little of the hair visible around the forehead, a con 
cession to coquetry which matrons sometimes abused. ‘‘ This 
coiffure, with a veil completely concealing the hair and fall 
ing over the shoulders, is that of the Vestal Virgins,” added 
Apicius. ‘‘It is the typical Roman coiffure, and the model 
which the ideal Roman matron affects to imitate” (Fig. 5). 
Apicius then showed Tertullian a series of combs of box- 
wood and of ivory daintily carved, various kinds of curling- 
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irons,and many models of long hair-pins used to hold the 
coiffure in position, some of them having a hole at each end, 
through which the fillet was passed and tied. The heads of 
these pins were curiously chiselled in the form of figures and 
groups of Venus and Cupid, Cupid and Psyche, Isis and 
other subjects. Apicius showed one pin which was a hol- 
low tube destined to contain poison, and remarked with a 
smile that, as a collector, he would be glad to believe that this 
was the pin with which Cleopatra poisoned herself, but, as 
a jeweller, he was unable to forget that he had had the pin 
manufactured for a Corinthian hetaira, who had left it on 
his hands. 

Apicius next opened a case of drawers, in each of which 
was a mirror of polished metal, the mirror side of silver, the 
back of gold chased in admirable designs and set around 
with precious stones. Then he showed toilet-cases in silver, 
fans, bracelets, necklaces, cameos, ear-rings, and ornaments 
of gold, explaining the variations of Roman taste in jewelry, 
and affirming his conviction that in the matter of ornaments, 





Fie. 5.—VESTAL VIRGIN. 


as of coiffure, the true models were to be sought in the in- 
ventions of the Athenians and the Corinthians; “for our 
Roman ladies,” he said, ‘‘ though insatiable in the pursuit of 
novelty and ingenious in the imagination of luxury, are not 
always remarkable for their artistic taste.” 

After some further talk with Apicius about the luxury of 
women, Tertullian and Proxenes took leave of the amiable 
specialist, and returned through the city, both the doctor and 
the deacon feeling their powers of observation mightily sharp- 
ened, so far as concerned feminine elegance, by the explana- 
tions and illustrations which Apicius had submitted to them. 
Tertullian stopped to look in all the shops where ladies’ 
ornaments and attire were displayed, and Proxenes from 
time to time, good deacon as he was, could not refrain from 
marvelling at the splendor of some beauty or another that 
passed them, reclining in a litter borne by Cappadocian 
slaves. Proxenes even ventured to suggest to Tertullian 
that it would be a hard thing for the Church to conquer the 
luxury of the world, and that perhaps the Church would 
make more proselytes by indulgence than by rigorism. But 
the Carthaginian was so absorbed in his literary reflections, 
and in the mental trituration of all the observations that he 
had just made, that he did not combat the backsliding 
opinions which Proxenes had expressed, but, answering him 
evasively, hurried along, and as soon as they reached the 
house thanked Proxenes, retired to his room, and resumed 
his polemical prose with renewed ardor at the point where 
he had left it afew hours before. And as Apicius’s remarks 
about paint and hair-dyes and their consequences were 
uppermost in his mind, he proceeded to write: 

**I see some women who are all the time occupied with 
applying washes to their hair to give ita blond color. They 
seem to be almost ashamed of their father-land, and to blush 
with regret because they were not born in Gaul or Germany. 
A sad presage is this coiffure, a vain and gloomy beauty 
which at last ends in ugliness. Is it not true that by the 
use of these washes and perfumes women gradually lose 
their hair? Is it not a fact that their brains are affected by 
these strange lotions, and by the excessive heat of the sun to 
which they expose their hair to dry it? A Christian woman 
makes her head a sort of altar, on which she pours libations 
of perfumery in profusion 

*** See,’ they say, ‘how we change white or black hair into 
blond, so that it may look more beautiful’; and there comes 
a time when they spare no pains to change their white 
hair into black when they have reached fatal old age, and 
are full of desolation because they have lived too loug. 

“Of what avail for salvation is this wearisome care that 
you take to adorn your head? 

“What! Cannot you leave your hair in peace? At one 
time you are curling your hair, at another you are uncurling 
it. At one time you are lifting it up, and at another you 
are letting it down. One day you braid your hair, antl the 
next day you let it float over your shoulders with affected 
negligence; and then another day you load your head with 
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an enormous heap of false hair, which you arrange in 
the form of a bonnet to — your head, or in the form 
of a pyramid so as to show the neck uncovered. No 
one, says Jesus Christ, can add anything to what he is, and 
yet you would add something by piling up on your head 
tufts of hair loaded with ornaments like the boss of a shield. 
If you do not blush through the weight of this burden, at 
least you must blush for its unworthiness. Do not place 
upon a head that dias been sanctified by baptism the remains 
of some wretch who has died in debauchery, or of some 
criminal who has expiated his crimes on the scaffold. May 
it please God that on the day when the Christians triumph, 
I, unworthy as I am, _ 2 permitted to raise | head to 
your proud height, that I may see if you come to life again 
with your paint, your rouge, your perfumes, and your 
superb hair.” 

At this moment Proxenes came into the room, followed by 
his daughter Priscilla, who carried on a tray the frugal re- 
past, which was all that the austere Tertullian allowed him- 
self—bread, lentils, cheese, and fruit. And Proxenes held a 
manuscript in his hand, the Book of Enoch, and respect- 
fully begging the permission of his illustrious guest, he 
called his attention to the enumeration of the chiefs of those 
angels who united themselves with the daughters of men, 
and begot giants, each three hundred cubits high. ‘‘ These 
giants devoured all the work of man, until they could not be 
satiated,” read Proxenes from his scroll. ‘‘Then they turned 
against men to devour them. And they began to put to 
death beasts, reptiles, and fish, and to eat. their flesh and 
drink their blood. Then the earth reproved the unjust. 
Azaziel taught men to make swords, shields, and corselets; 
he taught them to make mirrors and bracelets and orna- 
ments, and the usage of perfumes, and of precious stones of 
all colors. Impiety increased, shamelessness waxed greater, 
and all transgressed and walked in the path of corruption.” 

‘Yes, my good Proxeuves,” answered Tertullian, ‘‘ the 
only garment that befits woman is mourning, for it was 
through woman that sin came into the world; and you, Pris- 
cilla, beware of the evil example of-those of your sex who 
walk about with their heads uncovered, and wear silk dresses 
with many plaits that rustle as they walk, who have their 
necks adorned with many rows of pearls, and their arms 
decked with bracelets like the pagan priestesses of Bellona 
and Ceres. Hands that are accustomed to bracelets are not 
strong to bear the weight of chains. Legs that have been 
swathed with bands of silk will scarcely be able to endure 
the pain of shackles. A head covered with emeralds and 
diamonds will, 1 fear, bow basely beneath the sword of 
martyrdom with which we are threatened at every hour.” 


THE VACATION TRUNK—WHAT IT 
SHOULD CONTAIN. 


T is safe to say that never did the city sojourner in the 
country find that her trunk contained quite all the com- 
forts which might have been placed there had she exercised 
sufficient forethought,while many other articles, particularly 
summer clothing, were found to be entirely superfluous. 

Serge and flannel and silk will generally meet all the de- 
mands of the weather in the mountains, and one or two thin 
wrappers, for use in one’s bedroom, will suffice for the hot 
time of day. Two neat serge dresses, made with short skirts 
and comfortable trim-looking waists, will be found indispen- 
sable if one takes the daily long tramp or mountain climb 
which constitutes the chief joy of a country visit, and with 
another well-fitting worsted house dress for cool evenings, 
and a China silk, or a pretty silk waist or two, a woman may 
look well dressed without the burden of a large wardrobe on 
her mind. 

There should be preparation for sudden illness in the hot- 
water bag, bottle of Pond’s extract,some mustard leaves, 
arnica, and alcohol; and a small teakettle and alcohol-lamp 
will be indispensable in an emergency, as kitchen fires in the 
country are put out early, and hot water often difficult to 
obtain. 

In packing bottles, or anything made of glass, it is said 
that two or three ordinary rubber bands slipped over them 
is a sure preventive of breakage. Many fashionable women 
carry curtains, draperies, and cushions to make their rooms 
in summer hotels look homelike, and where it is not neces- 
sary to economize in luggage one of the large wicker trunks 
will hold everything of that sort which will be needed. A 
set of small portable shelves for books could go in it, as 
well as one of the light wooden cutting-tables which fold 
up into small compass. A student-lamp, however, will be 
found the greatest comfort of all, as the lights are rarely 
adequate, except in large hotels, and for a small fee any ser- 
vant would willingly undertake its care. 

A knitted sofa rug or colored blanket is a wise forethought, 
and an air pillow, which may be found now, covered with 
corduroy, at $5 for a large size, will often prove most useful. 

A word of advice concerning the care of money and jewels 
when away from home may not be amiss. They should 
never be kept in a trunk, however carefully locked, but 
should always be worn upon the person. A small bag made 
of stout drilling, with a buttoned flap, attached by tapes to 
a belt which fastens around the waist, will be found ade- 
quate to hold all valuables of this sort. 

Another comfort of the summer vacation is the sense of 
relief which comes from having the trunk and its contents 
insured against fire. This may be done at slight expense; 
but an important thing to be remembered is that every 
change of address must be immediately communicated to 
the company holding the policy. A friend of the writer, a 
very old lady, during the travels of a long life, has always 
carried a coil of knotted rope, which she places in a conven- 
ient and conspicuous place immediately upon unpacking her 
trunk. This foible of hers has been the cause of amuse- 
ment among her friends, but that it is a wise precaution 
any one having once had the experience of a country-house 
fire, with its horrors, will be ready to admit. 

There are several other things, however, which the vaca- 
tion trunk should contain, chief of which, perhaps, are the 
books and games and music for evenings and rainy days. 
It will pay to give considerable thought to this part of the 
outfit, as not only one’s own pleasure, but that of others 
may depend upon it. The sight of dozens of people sitting 
around, looking bored, in the parlors of a summer hotel is 
a common thing, and any one kindly enough to furnish 
amusement is welcomed as a real benefactor. 

It is well to provide materials and simple prizes for an 
occasional progressive party of some sort (whether it be a 
spelling game or what not) as all these things cost so much 
more in the country store than in town. Cheap pencils and 
plenty of writing-paper will come in place on a wet day 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





Fie. 6.—HEAD OF JUNO. 


when crambo, or verbarian, or some similar game is decided 
on, And the box of letters will always be welcomed by 
three or four with a taste still preserved for the old and in- 
teresting game of word-building--only interesting, however, 
when the contestants are well matched. 

A book of good dance music is a valuable possession, and 
a kindly player can give the children a happy hour every 
evening after tea, which will be appreciated by their parents 
at least as true charity. 

Knitting-work and fancy-work, especially if designed for 
the Christmas drawer or the mission Christmas tree, serve 
to while away many an hour, which may be made further 
pleasant by an interesting book read by some one of the 
party. 

The pleasure of the summer vacation is so very largely 
dependent upon the character of the people one meets that 
each one should determine to show an unselfish spirit, and a 
kindly disposition to make things pleasant for all, rather 
than for the few who constitute her ‘‘ set.” Cliques have 
no proper place anywhere, least of all in the summer board- 
ing-house. 





Fis. 7.—FAUSTINE, WIFE OF ANTONINUS PIUS, FROM 
THE BUST IN THE VATICAN. 





MENU FOR EASTER DINNER. | 
[* isan old Southern custom to have the 

Easter dinner composed largely of chick 
en, ham, and egg dishes. 


Giblet Soup. 
Boiled Chicken Stuffed Ham 
Oyeter Sauce Champagne Sauce. 
Salted Almonds 
Chow-chow Ham Salad. 
Salad Potato Croquettes. 
french String Beans. 
Ambuehed Asparagus 
Wafers 
r Pudding 
Urange Sherbet. 


Lily 


Currant Jelly 
Cabbaye 


Green 


Buttercup Jel 
Cake. 


| of an egg, and stir in carefully; 


Giblet Soup.—Clean 8 sets of chicken gib- 
lets. Cut up 1 onion, 1 carrot, and 1 potato 
Put 1 ounce of butter in a frying-pan; set 
over the fire: when hot, throw in the vege 
tables and fry brown; take them out and 
put in a soup-kettle with the gibiets and 1 
pint of over with 2 quarts of water, 
1 moderate fire, and let simmer un 
are tender; add 1 bay-leaf and 
of parsley; thicken with 1 table 
uful of butter rubbed in 2 table-spoon 
f flow Take 
gible put in a soup 
en with the of 6 hard-boiled eggs, 
the soup with pepper and salt, and 
ver the giblets 
wiled Chicken Select a 
chicken Draw 
with flour, put in a pot 
1 moderate fire 


stock: c 


and let boil five minutes 


ts. cut into dice 


yolks 
} 


fat full-grown 
Dredge thickly 
with water to cover 
and let simmer uutil 
When done take up | 
with oyster 


im ciean 


set over 
the ch 


ou 


icken is tender 
1 heated dish, and serve 
sauce 
Ovyater 
own liquor for 
put the 


Sauce oysters in their 
min drain 
liquor With a cup ol fresh milk jut 
and set back on the fire: rub 1 
2 of flour together, and 
Chop the oysters 


pper; t from the 


2 doz 
three 


Boi 
Lwo or ules 
pan 
f butter and 
e boiling 
uld with salt 


ounce 
anUCE 


nel pe 


stir intotl 
apd 
fire, and serve 
' Ilam 
wash well 
of cold 
black 
bac} 


tht 


sized ham 
ver with plenty 
whol 
Place on the 
gr ulually to 
fifteen minutes to every 
pour stuffing of 1 lb. of bread 
bs, ly lb. of butter, 1 teaspoonful each 
Liispice 


Take a medium 
pulina boiler, « 
1 doz 


md 1 bay-leaf 


water, add cloves, 1 
im 
j ind let cone 


cl in 
and celery salt 
yund cloves and 
tmeg, 2 table-spoonfuls of 
of brown sugar, and 
Mix all together, and 
Gash the ham (do not 
hot, and fill the places 
Rub over with the beaten 
dredge with ‘grated 
Set in the oven 
viih champagne sauce 
Melt 1 table spoonful 
butte 1 small saucepan; stir until 
tuble-spoonful of flour, and 
thin with 4¢ pt. of stock; let 
ir in i gillof champagne. Serve 


of ground n 
with 
mance 
mtist 
Oo wi 
moisten 
skin all 
with the dre 
White ol 
cracke! 


to brown 


teaspooutul of gt 

grated nu 
rd I, teacup 
i-Dbealen eggs 
with cream 
over while 
ssily 
im egg, and 
sud br 

Serve 


wh sugat 


Champagne Saue 
of 
brow 
Mix smoo 
boil, and por 
immediat« 

Ham Salad 


ham, and cut fine 


Take 1 lb. of lean cold boiled 
Chop half as much celery, 
and mix with the ham; put in a salad-bowl, 
pour over 4g pt. of mayonnaise and garnish | 
with rings of hard-boiled ¢ | 
Shred ', 
with salt 
put in 
of plain salad dressing 
of beet 
Take 2 cups of warm 
add the beaten yolks of 
2 eggs, 1 table-spoonful of cream, the juice 
of 44 onion, 1 table-spoonful of minced 
parsley, 1 teaspoonful of butter, with a dash 
of cayenne. Mix all tegether in a sauce- 
pan, and stir over the fire until thick; take 
up, and turn out on a large dish. When cool, 
form into dip first in beaten egg, 
then in grated bread crumbs, and fry in boil- 
ing lard 
French String Beans.—String the beans ; 
put in Gold water for twenty minutes; put 
into a saucepan, cover with boiling water, 
and let boil an hour Drain; season with 
pepper, and butter | 
Spinach.—Wash half a peck of spinach 
several waters; drain, and shake 
in a kettle without water, cover 
the fire, and let steam twenty 
minutes, Drain; chop; season with butter, 
pepper, and salt. Arrange on squares of | 
buttered toast, and lay on a heated dish 
tinhbushed Take 1 quart of 
asperagus tops, boil for twenty minutes, and 
drain. Take 1 doz. stale light rolls; cut off 
the tops, and remove the centres; set in the 
oven to dry, laying each top in the pan. Put 
1 pint of milk on to boil. Beat 3 eggs, and 
siir in the boiling milk with 1 table-spoonful | 
of butter, a little salt and pepper; chop the 
asparagus tops,and add them to the milk. | 
Fill the rolls with the mixture, put on the 
tops, and serve hot 
Kaater Pudding 


head of a small 
and set on ice 
pour 
and 


a salal-bowl 

cub 

garnish with slices 

Potato Croquettes, 
mashed potatoes ; 


croquettes ; 


salt 


through 
P 
tl 


et ove 





ary 


close 


Asparagus 
} f 


Cover a box of gelatine 
with 1 pint of cold water, and let soak one 
hour; add 1 quart of boiling water, a pound 
of sugar, and the juice of 5 lemons; stir until 
the sugar is dissolved. Turn a deep round 
»late upside down in the bottom of a half-gul 
be tin pan; pour the jelly in the pan over 
the plate and stand away to harden. Cut | 
lemon peel in fine strips with the scissors, 
and dip in thick syrup; lay on greased paper | 
to harden. Make 1 quart of blanc-mange. | 
Have 1 doz. egg-shells emptied from 4 
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small hole in the top; fill with the blanc- 
mange, and stand aside to harden. When 
the jelly is firm, turn it out on a large round 
glass dish ; remove the plate from the centre 
carefully; arrange the lemon strips around 
the space to represent straws ; 
with whipped cream. Break the shells from 
the blanc-mange eggs; put them in the 
middle of the nest, and set in the centre of 
the table 

Buttercup Jelly.—Soak 1 package of gela- 
tine in 1 cup of cold water for half an hour. 
Heat 1} pts. of milk and add to the gelatine. 
Beat the yolks of 3 eggs, with 1 large teacup 
of sugar and a pineh of soda; add to the 
jelly; flavor with vanilla, Whip the white 
pour in a 
fancy jelly-mould to cool 


fill the inside | 


When firm, turn | 


out on a glass dish aud serve with whipped | 


cream 

Orange Sherbet.—Squeeze the juice from 1 
doz. oranges. Grate the rinds of 4 lemons, 
and add with the juice of 6. Melt 14 Ibs. of 
sugar, and stir in with the fruit juice. Pour 
over 1 gallon of ice-water, and beat in care- 
fully the frosted whites of 6 eggs. Pour in 
a freezer and freeze. 

Easter Cake-—Cream 1 cup of butter and 
8 of sugar together. 


and 2 of corn-starch with 2 teaspoonfuls of 


Sift in 4 cups of flour | 


i 


baking-powder. Add 1 cup of sweet milk, 
2 teaspooufuls of extract of lemon, and the 
beaten whites of 15 eggs. Pour in a large 
cake mould, and bake in a moderate oven. 
When cool, take a long sharp knife and cut 
through the middle. Have icing prepared 
in which is mixed 1 pound each of chopped 
figs and almonds; spread between the cake, 
over the sides and the top. 
Lily Cake.—Cream 1 cup of sugar and 

cup of butter together. Sift in 1) cups o 


| flour with 1 teaspoonful of baking-powder. 


Add 44 cup of sweet milk and the whites of 
4 eggs. Flavor with extraet of almonds. 
Bake in a greased mould. When cool, ice 
and oruament with frosting of lilies. 

Evia R. Parker. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


OME centuries ago they were not the 
every -day belongings of to-day; only 
grandees and the rich ones of the earth could 
aspire to such luxuries. In the reign of 
Queen Bess edgings of lace and vine-traced 
borders came into vogue, and more valuable 
still were they esteemed if by a beloved hand 
initials and true-lovekuots were deftly 
wrought with threads of gold and silk. 
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All leading teachers of cookery ath 
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BAKING POWDER. .=:. 


Always makes light wholesome food. 


Cleveland Daking Powder Co., New York, 


Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 





SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER _ «.u 


Get a COLUMBIA: 


IT Is BCONOmMY 
TO BUY THB BBST. ‘ 


Columbias are built to last. Riders know this; 
the honest old Columbias about § 
ing good service year after year. ¢ 


Columbias are 
built to look 
as every ; 


knows who S| 

saw a Colum 7 

The standard 

lumbia price of 

must prove at- 
tractive to 

way = tending purchaser ¢ 

of a wheel 

Our catalogue for 

18q4 shows a line off 

wheels all newly de 

signed, which for attractive- § 

ness excel any bicycle ever 

It is free at our agencies, or we mail it ¢ 

» two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFC. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. { 


ffered. 
for tw 





WHEN YOU RIDE 
Get the Best. 


‘Imperial Wheels 


Ames&FrostCo. of every wheel 
CHICAGO. with pricesand 
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Marity, look dle expense ctrepairing iat 

machines The Ariel is Tie cheapeS when you 
THE, 


NO MORE | GRAY HAIR 


OREN ®, thocaly geanine 1 remedy 
hair to its natara!l color; no 3 aie. and 


sof Test:moniais. $1.00 
tle. Draggists, or Bruce. , 377 6th Ave.N. Y. 


Treatise on the hair sent on application, FREE. 











Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 
Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 





PLP LOLS LO LOLOLE 
Lovely Complexion. 


BLS LDLO LOLOL OLOLOLe 


tetter, ‘or any other c utaneous blemish ? 
Do you want a quick, permanent and ab- 
@ solutely infallible cure, FREE OF COST ¢ 
to introduce it? Something new, pure, 
mild and so harmless a child can use or 
drink it with perfect safety. If so, send 
@ your full Post-office address to 


MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, 


s: 





Richard Ill V 


Tablets Prevent and Cure 
.——er and Neuralgia. 


ic for Slee 





—— ~4 Mental Exhaus- | 


tion resulting from overtaxed 
mental energy, excitement, or 
acute attacks of indigestion. 
They are perfectly harmless. 
Get them of your druggist, 
or send 25 cts. for a box by 
mail, or 5 boxes for $1.00. 
Boesenroth-Obermann 
Medicine Co., Chemists 
Chicago, Il. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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is worthy every parent’s study; 
not only what they can eat, but 
what gives the most nourishment. 
No children are better, and most 
are worse, i 


OTIOLENE 


instead of lard, they can eat free- 
ly of the best food without danger 
to the digestive organs. You can 
easily verify this by a fair trial 
of Cottolene. *“hiaa 
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In Design, Workmanship, Material, 


and Finish they are the BEST. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Remington Arms (Company 





313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber 


Elder Flow 
Cream 


CREATES A 
PERFECT 


Yes! after nsing it daily for six monthe a lady's 
skin w.li be ax pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear as the most deliciuus baby’s « in. ‘It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin 
tissues, thas banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars, 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
ekin ax dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
lusts three months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
pene Mrs. Gervaier Grauam, “Heanty ‘Doce 

" 1424 Michigan Avenue, Chic 
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Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cocntn-abCastas | Powder. 











